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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
3recrator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Twelfth of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Srxcrator of 
Saturday, October 3rd; and Advertisements for it should 
veach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the Wednes- 
day it — vanndhe date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—= 

\ R. GLADSTONE’S “ Manifesto,” or Address to the 
P electors of Midlothian, appeared in the evening papers 
of Friday. It is long, perhaps too long; but Mr. Gladstone 
had much to say, as he not only lays down his programme for 
the immediate future—which is the enfranchisement of the soil, 
the reform of local government in the representative direction, 
and the thorough reform of procedure in the House of Com- 
mons—but he explains his views on other and more remote 
topics. He will, if restored to power, accept it, though “ he 
cannot hope to repeat in a new Parliament anything like the 
labours of the old one;” but he will not touch the question of 
Disestablishment, he will not press free education, and he will 
not consider any proposals interfering with the full possession 
of property, such as the abolition of the liberty of bequest. 
Upon many subjects he has views,—he hopes, for example, that 
labourers may yet become proprietors of their dwelling-houses, 
and he favours a reform of the House of Lords through the crea- 
tion of a new House, in which ability, virtue, wealth, and birth 
shall all be represented ; but for this election he adheres to pro- 
posals which have been thought out, and which, indeed, may be 
considered arrears of beneficial work. The effect of that wise 
course will, we venture to predict, be to enable the Liberal 
Party to march forward like a wall. Up to Mr. Gladstehe’s 
limit of action we are all united. 











That is in domestic affairs. On foreign politics the cultivated 
will be more divided, though the division will not be felt at the 
polls. With a frankness most unusual in a statesman of such 
rank, Mr, Gladstone acknowledges serious errors of judgment 
in the Soudan and in Egypt. He does not describe these 
errors in detail, and, indeed, he need not, for his evident belief 
is that we ought never to have entered either of those countries, 
and his policy is now to evacuate them. The Soudan, indeed, 
1s evacuated ; and Mr. Gladstone declares that our military 
occupation of Egypt exposes us to be thwarted and humiliated 
through the claims of other Powers, and causes us to lose 
that “admirable position in Europe of perfect independence 
and salutary influence, which nothing but our own errors can 
put in jeopardy,—an independence given us by the Almighty, 


used to support freedom, international equality, and the rights 
of minor States. He would, therefore, quit Egypt “ promptly ” 
and without compensation, saying boldly that we deserve not 
compensation for going there, but retribution. This is out- 
spoken language, and we cannot adopt it; but the electors, who 
are sick of Egypt, certainly will; and we can go as far as this, 
that we believe evacuation to be better than the present position 
of affairs, in which we have all the burden of conquest and none 
of its advantages, while Egypt has all the misery of subjection 
and none of its compensations. 


Upon Disestablishment Mr. Gladstone will give a shock to 
many friends of the Church. He evidently regards that great 
change as possible, for he observes that “a current throughout 
the civilised world slowly sets in this direction,” and reminds 
Churchmen that for fifty years “there has been a vast and 
increasing development in the Church to which I belong 
of the powers of voluntary support.” The “attachment of 
the laity improves both in quantity and quality.” He 
believes, therefore, that even if Disestablishment comes, “ the 
vitality of the Church of England will be equal to all the 
needs of the occasion;” but he relegates its coming to a 
time when it shall have grown familiar to the public mind by 
thorough discussion, and when a plan for carrying it out shall 
have been approved. That is sound enough; but the dread is 
that a mass-vote may destroy the Church before that thorough 
discussion, and when nothing has been “approved,” except 
that she should cease to exist. However, time fights for Churches 
that are progressing, and the Church gains at least one more 
Parliament. 


Upon Ireland Mr. Gladstone rises to his highest level. He 
earnestly entreats the electors to lay aside passion, and to forget 
* premature and prejudicial words which may have been spoken 
in the acutest stage of a long and bitter controversy.” We have 
no right to expect that the remedial stage in human affairs 
shall always be greatly shorter than the period of mistakes and 
misgovernment, and it is the duty of all men to work for an 
equitable settlement. ‘In my opinion, not now for the first 
time delivered, the limit is clear, within which any desires of 
Ireland, constitutionally ascertained, may, and beyond which 
they cannot, receive the assent of Parliament. To maintain the 
supremacy of the Crown, the unity of the Empire, and all the 
authority of Parliament necessary for the conservation of that 
unity, is the first duty of every representative of the people. 
Subject to this governing principle, every grant to portions of 
the country of enlarged powers for the management of their 
own affairs is, in my view, not a source of danger, but a means 
of averting it, and is in the nature of a new guarantee for 
increased cohesion, happiness, and strength.” 


As regards the land, Mr. Gladstone desives to preserve “ free- 
dom of bequest, and freedom of possession”—the last words 
may refer either to expropriation or tenant-right, or both—but 
he also desires to “deal freely with the transfer of land, the regis- 
tration of land, the taxation of land during life and upon death,” 
and the custom of primogeniture, which he dislikes not only 
upon economic, but upon moral and social grounds. He believes 
the balance of taxation between movable and immovable pro- 
perty requires readjustment; and he will rejoice if the new 
means provided, “or other means in themselves commendable,” 
shall largely extend the numbers “of those interested in the 
possession and produce of land, but most of all in the pro- 
prietorship of their own dwellings,”—an unexpected remark, 
which may foreshadow a great change. 


Finally, Mr. Gladstone declares that he prefers the “ indi- 
vidual freedom and corporate efficiency ” of the Liberal Party to 
the “high regimental discipline which sends the two minorities ” 
—the Tories and Parnellites—‘“ each in a well-fused mass, into the 





and surpassing that of any other State,’—and which can be 


voting lobby.” ‘ Doubtless there are many Liberals who would 
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decline to countersign all my opinions, nor could I undertake to 
be responsible for all theirs. But no section constitutes the 
Liberal Party. Each section constitutes an element of the 
Liberal Party; and it is by the mixture and composition of its 
elements, not by the unchecked dominance of any one among 
them, that its results have been and will be attained. I have 
found honourable co-operation with Liberals of all sections, 
especially during the last five arduous years, for great public 
purposes—such as the extension of the franchise—perfectly 
attainable in the past; and, were I a younger man, I should 
hope that it might long contime in the future.” 


The tension between Germany and Spain still continues. 
Even if the Sovereigns are agreed, Prince Bismarck is most 
unwilling to give up his claims, merely because they are un- 
acceptable to Spain; while Spain holds her rights so clear, 
that the people are unwilling to submit either to arbitration or 
to a European Conference. Negotiations are, therefore, proceed- 
ing; and while Spain buys ships, Germany orders her Captains 
abroad to keep their squadrons together, and the German 
Minister in Morocco is summoned to confer with the Chancellor. 
The idea of this last move appears to be that the Chancellor 
suspects King Alphonso’s Government of bribing France to 
support her with great concessions in Morocco, which France 
has been hankering for for some time past. This, however, 
would be pushing suspicion rather far. France cannot support 
Spain strongly without incurring German enmity, and Spain is 
not the kind of ally who would induce French statesmen to 
abandon their policy of reserve. The Spanish Army is a good 
one; but what France wants is an ally who could and would 
invade Germany when she did. 


The English often accuse themselves of failure in assimilating 
or conciliating the Irish, but the Germans succeed no better with 
the Slavs. The Czechs of Bohemia, though completely surrounded 
by the dominant Germans and Magyars, remain irreconcileable, 
and even in Polish Prussia the races maintain a hidden war. 
In recent years the “ Germanization” of East Prussia has 
received a check from a large immigration from Russian Poland, 
and the Government has for the last few months been trying a 
desperate remedy. It is expelling Russians and Russian Poles 
by the thousand, conveying them by force to the frontier—often, 
of course, to their pecuniary ruin, and occasionally to their 
destruction. The Russians are bitterly angry, and talk of 
expelling all Germans in reprisal; but the Government of St. 
Petersburg, acting, it is believed, on some secret agreement, 
remains quiet. The bitterness between the races is, of course, 
greatly inflamed, so much so that the Austrian Poles refuse to 
vote for their Government until it interferes; but both Berlin 
and St. Petersburg consider this a gain. The antagonism of 
race does not wear away with civilisation. The Americans have 
just been massacring Chinese for accepting work on the Pacific 
Railway ; and at the last workmen’s meeting in Marseillesa resolu- 
tion that the immigration of Italians should be limited by law was 
carried by a large majority. The last fact is most ominous, as 
the French not only accept the equality of races in theory, but 
actually grant it within France, and are willing even to obey 
Arab Generals, which Englishmen will not do. 


The Radical leaders are beginning to see that division cannot 
help Liberals to victory, and are returning towards that Oppor- 
tunism which is, after all, one of the signs of statesmanship. 
Mr. Chamberlain, for instance, made a speech at Glasgow on 
Tuesday of unusual moderation. He laughed needlessly at 
the Whigs and Moderates, as “armchair politicians,” but he 
pleaded for union within the party. Upon Disestablishment, 
for instance, although himself a strong advocate both for Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment, being desirous to devote the 
wealth of the Church to education and the help of the poor, he 
was unwilling to make of these proposals test questions for the 
candidates; and he “admitted the probability, he had almost 
said the certainty,” that they would not be part of the business 
of the next Parliament. And while strongly repeating his 
propositions that “ politics is the science of human happiness,” 
that poverty is the great foe of human happiness, and that 
poverty can be relieved by allowing local Councils to expropriate 
land for the poor, he admits that his special proposals are ten- 
tative, and may be illusory. All he is anxious for is that the 
party should work towards his ends, which, so long as the 
means used are morally just, all Liberals are unanimons in 
wishing todo. Itis not justice, however, “to take from land- 





lords their position”—that is, in fact, their land~in order 
benefit the poor, unless all poor are benefited, and all ee 
surplus are taxed or inconvenienced alike, Mr, Chamberlain 
reaffirmed strongly his view upon the policy of abolishing fees 
for education as essential to the full instruction of the people, 


We regret to see that Mr. Chamberlain, while reiterating hig 
determination to consent to no plan for the dismemberment of 
the Kingdom, renewed his proposal for National Councils with 
what would be practically legislative powers, and the powers of 
local administration “ now exercised by official Boards in Dublin 
and Edinburgh, and by the Departments in the government of 
London.” Such a change would, in Ireland, create a national 
representative body, with Mr. Parnell or some agent of his as 
its ruling spirit; and would direct its whole effort, as Mr, Planket, 
the best informed of Irish Tories, said on Wednesday, towards 
becominga Parliament. It would wield the powers of the Nationa] 
League and vast legal authority beside, and would centralise 
and make concrete the diffused and, as it were, gaseous body of 
anti-English opinion. If it is necessary to face that danger, it 
must be faced ; but with true county self-government in Ireland, 
we cannot see the necessity. Let us at least have the County 
Councils first, before we proceed to federalise them. 


There is a literary touch about Mr. J. Morley’s speeches 
which distinguishes them from those of most Radicals, and 
makes them most pleasant to read; and substantially he does 
not go as far as Mr. Chamberlain. That is probably because 
he is, as he said at Clapton on Wednesday, while speaking in 
support of Mr. Charles Russell’s candidature, “by tempera. 
ment a cautious Whig, a sound Liberal by training, and a 
thorough Radical by observation and experience.” He maintains 
that though a Radical, he is not an Impracticable; but he could 
not blind himself to the fact that in Britain twenty millions of 
workmen have now all power and very little property—most of 
them none at all. He defended Mr. Chamberlain’s land pro. 
posals as moderate and Conservative, but gave, as an illustra. 
tion, Mr. Bryce’s proposal that landlords shall not shut the 
North of the island out of its proper playground—rather a 
different matter. Mr. Morley, if he opened Mr. Winans’s 
“ forests ” to the public, would open them to all men, and not 
only to rural labourers. With Mr. Morley’s belief that 
socialistic ideas are in the air, we agree heartily; but not 
all ideas that are in the air therefore ought to be realised. 
Agrarian tyranny is in the air in Ireland; but we do not 
therefore hope for outrages in winter. Mr. Morley, though 
he rather ridiculed the alarm created by Mr. Parnell’s theory 
of protection, and held that Ireland could no longer he 
governed either by landlords or priests, and conceded that 
another system must be built up, still maintained that separa- 
tion, looked at dispassionately, as a historian would look at it, 
“would be a disaster to Ireland and a disgrace to England.” 
“Te was not one who thought the separation would much weaken 
England, but it would dishonour her.” He would, however, 
utilise the desire of Ireland to govern her own affairs her own 
way, and did not, as we understand him, repudiate Home Rule 
as in Canada. In a most eloquent peroration he expressed his 
belief, despite the experience of six hundred years, that 
Englishmen would yet discover the means of fulfilling their 
task in Ireland. 


Mr. Morley, in one of the best passages of his speech, cou- 
gratulated the Tories on having at length found out that Mr. 
Gladstone is the great Conservative force within the Liberal 
Party. We have been preaching that truth for the last ten 
years, but we doubt if it is recognised by Tories yet. They 
have found a new object of vituperation in Mr. Chamber: 
lain, who is scolded for everything, even for being rich— 
which used to be a pardonable offence in Tory eyes—but 
we doubt if he does more than distract them. Scarcely any one 
gets up on the hustings without abusing Mr. Gladstone, and 20 
Tory journalist can mention him without anathema. More 
over, there is a test which seems final. The regular Tory course, 
if they see a Liberal with influence whom they think even 
slightly Conservative, is to praise him to the skies, and beseech 
him to come over. They did this with Mr. Forster and Mr. 
Goschen, and are doing it with Lord Hartington. They never 
try it with Mr. Gladstone. He is, in their eyes, incorrigible ; and 
the moment his campaign begins, and lesser people fall into the 
background, they will open on him again. The habit does not 
matter much, as Mr, Gladstone need not read their abuse, and 
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3 thousands of voters to the Liberal side; but its con- 
tinuance shows @ curious inability to master the patent facts of 
the situation. Even the Conservative Clergy will not see that 
Mr. Gladstone is their guarantee. 


it bring’ 





Lord Hampden, the late Speaker of the House of Commons 
anda man of most sober judgment, agrees, we perceive, with 
Mr. Chamberlain that local Councils might be entrusted with 
the power of acquiring lands for distribution in allotments. In 
a letter to his own tenantry near Lewes, read at a harvest 
dinner, he states that he is in favour of abolishing primogeniture 
and the right of settlement, of enfranchising copyholds, and of 
allowing large powers to local bodies for the acquisition of 
lands to be distributed in allotments; but whether he 
would permit expropriation at a fixed price is left obscure. 
Lord Hampden’s opinion is entitled to respect, more especially 
as he has endeavoured to introduce co-operation on his own 
estate; but he appears not to have considered the grand objec- 
tion to the scheme. It is an appropriation of public money for 
the benefit, not of all, or even of the poor, but of that class of 
the poor only which wishes for pieces of land. We might 
almost as well—in principle, at all events—grant double poor 
relief to those who had formerly been grooms, and to those 
only. Mr. Chamberlain says there would be no loss, because 
rents for patches are always paid; but he forgets that the 
tenants on a private estate pay under compulsion. Where 
would be the compulsion, if the labourers elected the Council 
and the Council had to distribute the lands, and evict on non- 
payment of rent ? 

Mr. Plunket on Wednesday made an effective party speech 
at Gloucester, which, however, tailed off towards the end. He 
tried with some skill to accentuate the differences between Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain; he painted in rose-colour the 
present condition of Ireland under Lord Carnarvon ; he argued 
forcibly that it was Mr. Chamberlain, as well as the Tories, who 
had refused a renewal of the Crimes Act; and he pointed ont, 
quite truly, that Mr, Parnell, ever since he made his speech 
about taking his coat off, has avowed a policy of separation. 
But then he said,—“ No, the demand which is made to-day with 
so much daring is not the result of any imaginary surrender of 
the present Government to Mr. Parnell; it is the true result of 
the surrender of Lord Hartington and the Whigs to Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Radicals on this question of the Irish 
franchise.” If Mr. Parnell said the same thing six years ago, 
then his saying it now is not the result either of Tory surrender 
or of the changed franchise. The truth is that Mr. Parnell has 
not changed, but that the new franchise has given him more 
power, and the Tory surrender a hope that the power will be 
fective. He calculates just as Mr. Jefferson Davis did, and, 
if history is worth anything, with as inaccurate a result. States 
are not dismembered by votes, or there would be a Southern 
Confederation now. 





A large public meeting was held in Cannon Street on Wednes- 
day, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, and passed resolu- 
tions deprecating the recall of Sir Charles Warren from South 
Africa, and opening communications on the subject with the 
Colonial Office. We do not suppose they will alter the decision of 
the Department, but perhaps they may induce Colonel Stanley to 
explain, That Minister or his colleagues have for years been com- 
plaining that the Government did not show vigour enoughin South 
Africa; that they did not protect either Englishmen or natives 
suficiently against the Boers; and, above all, that they did not 
make an adequate display of force. Sir Charles Warren was sent 
out; he did display vigour, he did protect Englishmen and 
natives, and he did employ force, and he did all these things by 
universal consent in a temperate and successful manner. 
Therefore, the complaining Ministers, having in the meantime 
accepted power, have without explanation or apology recalled 
him. If Lord Kimberley had done so, Colonel Stanley would 
have denounced the Government “ for throwing away a million 
in order to display its vacillation ;” but Colonel Stanley himself 
is permitted to do it in perfect silence as if it were the most 
ordinary act. 


The British Association dispersed on Wednesday, fixing 
Birmingham for next year’s meeting, and it is stated that the 
proceedings have been unusually enjoyable and instructive. 
The enjoyment may be conceded, as the citizens of Aberdeen 
were most hospitable, the neighbonring country most beautiful, 
and the savants slightly disposed, being in Scotland, to indulge 
in high jinks ; but if the papers were unusually good, the news- 





papers have reported them very badly. We never remember 
to have seen so few calculated to stimulate thought, or create 
discussion, or interest mankind outside the scientific circles; 
and the only one talked about has been Mr. Benjamin 
Baker’s. It is interesting to know that your chauce of being 
smashed on a railway-bridge is about three times what is 
usually supposed. Most of the papers were more like those 
published in quarterly “ Transactions ” than addresses delivered 
urbi ct orbi. It was not that the members were too dignified 
either, for Sir John Lubbock repeated his account of his experi- 
ments in teaching dogs to read; and one gentleman offered a 
lengthy, learned, and extremely curious history of hopscotch, 
—a game which, he says, records the leading preoccupations of 
men from far antiquity. Let us hope that next year the air of 
the capital of Democracy will stimulate originality, or develop 
combativeness, or in some way make the proceedings a little 
less dull to the outside world. 


In the Economic Section of the British Association, on 
Tuesday, Mr. J. Corry, President of the Chamber of Shipping 
of the United Kingdom, succeeded in upsetting the equanimity 
of the experts who listened to his paper. One of them—Dr. W. 
A. Hunter—called his proposals “ barefaced and impudent ;” 
and although the President and the calmer speakers very pro- 
perly condemned such language, they evidently thought it 
more unmannerly than untrathful. Mr. Corry actually 
proposed that in time of war the Government should 
guarantee shipowners against war-risks; that, for instance, 
in a Russian war, the Treasury should pay all ship-owners 
to go on with théir trade as usual. His argument was that 
shippers would then trust English ships and not transfer 
their goods to neutral vessels; but the effect of his proposal 
would be that shipowners as a class would make fortunes by war, 
getting their higher freights without risk, and expending all 
their worn-out ships in dangerous places, while the taxpayer 
would be mulcted to fatten them. We certainly shall not endorse 
Dr. W. A. Hunter’s strong expressions, which, if they were imi- 
tated, would prevent free debate; but we may say they deserve 
excuse as involuntary ejaculations. 


The French are greatly puzzled how to act in Anam. The 
population is entirely hostile, and the Resident is compelled to 
restrain them through agents who act unwillingly and, therefore, 
inefficiently. He is anxious toannex ; but the Treaty of Tientsin 
prohibits annexation, and a new dispute with China is too costly 
to be contemplated. The French, therefore, have been driven, 
as the English in Bengal were once driven, to the expedient of 
changing the King, and have selected a new Prince from the 
Royal Family. That expedient, they will find, will not succeed, 
as the King, if a feeble man, will not govern; and if a strong 
one, will rebel against their dictation. The Indian expedient of 
leaving the monarch free, except in most serious cases, seems 
impossible to Frenchmen. They cannot endure, if they possess 
ultimate power, not to exercise it every hour, and over the 
smallest details of life and conduct. A French Resident not 
only suggests that a town is badly lighted, but settles the posi- 
tion of the lamps and claims the patronage of the lamplighters. 


Animals, like men, have continuous destinies, and ‘ Jumbo,’ 
the great elephant, had his. It was his destiny to attract more 
attention than any other elephant which ever existed, and it 
pursued him till his death. Alone of his race, he has been killed 
by a railway locomotive. His keeper was walking him on the 
railway track towards St. Thomas, Ontario, when he saw 
a goods train coming out. He ordered ‘Jumbo’ to get off 
the line; but the embankment was steep, and ‘Jumbo’ 
refused, declining also to walk between the lines. He was, in 
fact, as serenely obstinate as male elephants usually are, 
and the locomotive struck him, squeezed him against some 
trucks standing on a siding, and carried him about a 
hundred yards. He died in a few miuutes. He is a loss, 
for he was the biggest elephant in captivity, aud he ought to 
have lived another century, by which time, if the price of ivory 
goes on advancing by leaps and bounds, his species will be as 
extinct as the mammoth. It is amusing to observe the contempt 
with which the “ craze” about Jumbo is still spoken of. What 
was there contemptible about it? If one person had been 
interested in the huge beast nobody would have been annoyed ;. 
but because a million ones were interested, the interest was 
pronounced insane. 





Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 100 to 1004. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 


MR. GLADSTONE’S MANIFESTO. 


HE expected manifesto from Mr. Gladstone appeared 
on Friday, in the form of a written address to the 
electors of Midlothian; but it reached us too late for 
thorough discussion or even consideration. We can only see 
that the late Premier once more takes up the leadership, and 
explains clearly the objects which, in his judgment, the 
electors ought to seek, and which, if their verdict restores 
him to power, he will steadily pursue. Those objects are, 
first of all, such a Reform of the Procedure of the 
House of Commons as shall restore to the country the 
power of self-government which it does not now fully 
possess. Mr. Gladstone gives no hint of the methods he will 
suggest, though he still adheres to a large devolution of work 
as necessarily one of them; but he earnestly calls on the electors 
to make of the suppression of obstruction a test question at 
the polls. His second object is the creation of a system of 
Local Government which shall be thoroughly representative, 
which shall tax personal as well as real property, and relieve 
the rates by taking over carefully selected national taxes, and 
which shall embrace the control of some new subjects, notably 
of the Liquor Laws. The third object is the enfranchise- 
ment of the soil by the removal of all restrictions upon 
transfer, together with the abolition of primogeniture, and an 
equalisation of taxes upon realty and personalty; but Mr. 
Gladstone rejects interference with liberty of bequest, and says 
nothing of expropriation, unless it is contained in the hint 
that the first subject of interest for labourers is “the pro- 
prietorship of their own dwellings.” The fourth object is the 
evacuation of Egypt by as rapid a process as can be arranged, 
Mr. Gladstone now stating plainly that he believes our entrance 
into that country to have been a grievous error, and to be at 
present a heavy embarrassment, which limits the independence 
of England in foreign policy, its power of influencing the 
world, and its opportunities of defending the right. 


Passing from these four objects, Mr. Gladstone turns to other 
and yet wider topics. As regards Ireland, he maintains that 
“the supremacy of the Crown, the unity of the Empire, and 
all the authority of Parliament necessary for the conservation 
of that unity ” must be upheld by every representative of the 
people ; but he also maintains that Ireland is far behind Eng- 
land and Scotland in powers of local self-government, that the 
arrears must be brought up, and that “ both the circumstances 
and the geographical position of Ireland appear to invest her 
as a portion of the Empire with special claims to a liberal 
interpretation and application of the principles” of such self- 
government. These words, it will be observed, are very wide, 
and would, indeed, cover the transformation of Ireland into a 
self-governing colony in the position of Canada ; but they point 
more clearly to the present necessity of equalising local freedom 
in both the islands. As regards Disestablishment, Mr. Glad- 
stone iseven more distinct. He hints quite clearly that Europe 
tends towards the separation of Church and State ; he bids the 
Church believe that separation might only strengthen and in- 
vigorate her; but he relegates the question to a “dim and distant 
future,” when thorough discussion shall have educated the 
popular mind. So also he does that of the House of Lords, 
though he predicts that the bonds between the House and the 
Tory Party will yet be drawn closer, and cannot deny that “ the 
case is sufficient to justify important change.” Should the 
need arrive, however, he would pronounce for a reformation 
of the House, and not its abolition, and would hope that in 
order to resist the “ aggressive” power of wealth, ** a reasonable 
share of power should be allowed, under wise conditions, to the 
principle of birth.” And, finally, while admitting that there 
is much to be said for free education, he considers the religious 
difficulty so great that he refuses to press it upon the electors’ 
attention. 

It would be vain to expect that all Liberals should com- 
pletely approve every proposition in a Manifesto which 
touches so many vast subjects, and reaches forward so 
far into the future. We, for example, cannot follow Mr. 
Gladstone in his Egyptian policy, though we heartily agree 
that if direct authority in the Delta cannot be obtained, the 
sooner we are out of the country the better; but we believe 
all Liberals will see that upon his positive programme they can 
unite with hearty cordiality. When the question of the House 
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efficiency.” We can all unite in enfranchising the ae 
establishing local government, in equalising the taxation on 


land and personalty, and in suppressing by the strictest 
rales, or if necessary, by severe laws, the practice of 
obstruction. Those are the changes of the immediate future, 
and towards those the Liberal Party can march forward ‘a 
divided, leaving the consequences of reform to be met } 
future leaders and a future state of opinion. The broad facts 
are that to-day Mr. Gladstone has resumed the leadership, and 
that there is nothing in his domestic programme which any 
sound Liberal, whatever his hopes or fears for to-morrow, may 
not accept. 





THE TORY ILLUSION. 


7. Tory Party are for the moment quite pleased with 
their prospects. Their wire-pullers and their journalists 
all say that things are not looking so bad as they expected ; 
that there is much less enthusiasm in the country than they 
feared ; and that the bulk of the people are satisfied with their 
“firm but conciliatory” rule. They think they will carry a 
large proportion of their old counties, the farmers being ex. 
asperated by the labourers’ franchise ; that the Irish vote will 
give them many seats in the great boroughs; and that the 
Moderate Liberals, frightened by Mr. Chamberlain, will abstain 
from the polls. They rely, with a confidence which is qlmost 
pathetic, upon “ Gordon and Suakim, Suakim and Gordon,” to 
disgust thousands of Liberals with Liberal foreign policy, quite 
forgetting that men may reprimand agents without dismissing 
them ; and they think the people will see that they have “re. 
deemed Zulfikar ;” that Sir H. D. Wolff is settling the Egyptian 
Question ; and that, although Lord Salisbury has abandoned 
Zanzibar and Colonel Stanley has recalled Sir Charles Warren, 
they are “ carrying high the British flag ” in all parts of Africa, 
They see reason to hope for “ a split” among the Liberals ; they 
believe the influence of the Clergy will tell heavily on their side, 
and they think they are cleverly conciliating all separate 
“interests,” and especially that grand interest—the aggregate 
corporation of businesses which is suffering, or thinks itself 
suffering, from “ depression.” From Irish Catholics to English 
potboys, they think they will have them all. Of a schism in 
their own ranks they are not afraid. The true Conservatives 
will, they are confident, remain staunch to Lord Salisbury, 
who represents the hierarchical society so dear to their hearts; 
while Lord Randolph Churchill will attract that section of the 
masses which is Democratic, but disaffected from any cause 
towards the Liberal chiefs. They find that Society does not 
like Mr, Chamberlain, and cannot help a conviction that Society 
is important ; and they are impressed with the absence of boast- 
fulness in the Liberals who, they say, have lost heart, and are 
now aware that they should not have resigned power before the 
Election. Altogether they find pleasure in the prospect; they 
are pushing forward candidates in unlikely places, such as the 
Scotch counties ; and they are even beginning to make up tables. 
Very few of them, of course, hope for a Tory majority, though 
we know clever men who do; but they think they can cut down 
the Liberal surplus until, with Mr. Parnell’s assistance, they 
can make any Government but their own practically impossible. 
The prospect does not enchant them much, for at heart they 
would like to hang Mr. Parnell, hating him even more as 
agrarian agitator than as rebel, and they have an uneasy con- 
sciousness that whatever they are conserving it is not Conser- 
vatism ; but still they imagine they will be able to “ stem the 
current of Radical descent towards Socialism,’ and to wear 
out, in enforced inertia, the remainder of the Gladstone 
period. They are, therefore, comparatively comfortable in 
their minds, so much so as to be distinctly less savage in their 
tone, and watch their leaders showering posts, titles, praises, 
and promises upon unknown Conservatives with a complacency 
which sometimes compels them to emit an audible purr. It 
is such a gracious Government. The content, too, so far as it 
goes, is genuine. They are good-humoured at home, as well 
as abroad, and their journals, besides approaching occasionally 
to the confines of a joke,—as great a rarity with them of late 
as with the acrid followers of Mr. Parnell,—venture in their new 
confidence to hint that Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett is, after all, too 


of Lords comes up, Abolitionists and Reformers can fight out | silly, and that Sir H. D. Wolff's Mission is not entirely serious. 
It is all an illusion. The Tories in their new placidity forget 


their battle; when Disestablishment is to the front, we can 
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Jd electors were dead against them after Mr. Glad- 
pooch) committed all the blunders they enlarge on, that on 
the day of his resignation a vote of confidence would have 
‘ven him a heavy majority, and that the people were vexed 
rather than pleased with his surrender of the reins. Since 
then nothing has occurred to alter the popular opinion among 
the old electors. The Tories have made no coup, and the 
Liberals no blunder, which will influence the polls. No voter 
will vote because Lord Salisbury, following Lord Granville, 
has secured Zulfikar to the Ameer; and although Mr. 
Chamberlain has alarmed, or rather has vexed, the Moderates, 
Lord Randolph Churchill has frightened them a great deal 
mores Mr. Chamberlain favours allotments ; but Lord 
Randolph favours Secession. It is impossible for them to joina 
arty which has raised a man like that to its head, to assist by 
abstention men who consent to Irish secession, or to wish well 
to party managers who seem to accept Democracy while 
believing it to be either a detestable or a ruinous method of 
Government. If they must have either, better the man who 
exaggerates their ideas than the man who travesties them. 
The fusion of which Tories dream never was possible, for the 
intellectual fissure between a Liberal and a Conservative goes 
to the bottom of both heart and mind; but the little hope 
there was, disappeared when Lord Randolph Churchill 
bounced to the topmost place. Better Mr. Broadhurst than 
Lord Randolph, anyhow. There would be no split when 
it came to the polls, even if Mr. Gladstone were debarred 
from leading; and he is going to lead, and to lead with 
all his old decision. Then the hope as to the counties 
is all delusive. The general addition to the register through- 
out the kingdom was calculated rightly enough ; but the special 
addition in the counties was underrated, both by Liberal and 
Tory chiefs. The counties are overwhelmed, revolutionised, so 
completely changed that calculations based on the old returns 
are reduced to absurdity, and that to rely on any class 
previously in power, is to rely on undermined brickwork when 
the reservoir has burst. Read the detailed statistics of the 
Eastern Counties, the natural home of Toryism in the 
middle class, and of Dissent in the class below, and 
see what the old figures are worth. The new electors 
are masters in the counties, and from every separate 
district comes up the same report, that they intend to 
vote, that the farmers are bewildered by their obstinate silence 
or professed ignorance, and that when they are tried by the 
test-ballots, as has been done in a variety of districts, the 
response isnot a majority for Mr. Gladstone, but unanimity. “He 
be agood man, so he be,” says Hodge ; and that is the only word 
that any one can get him to say, though he will cheer sen- 
tences which to many Liberals, to us among the number, are 
not without a disquieting effect. The labourers are turning, 
as we said last week, on evidence of the most indubitable kind, 
to the rural Noncomformist preachers for guidance ; and any- 
body who expects those preachers to vote Conservative knows 
nothing of English life. Moreover, the Tories have hardly 
reckoned up the effect of single-seat voting. We cannot in 
this article give the grounds of the opinion; but we try to 
collate all we read, and a conviction is growing in our minds 
that the importance of the new method to Liberals has been 
underrated even by ourselves, who fought so keenly for it. It 
will crash out indiscipline, annihilate faddism, and compel 
every voter to support his side or desert it ; and that will tell, 
and tell heavily, for the side which is disposed to be careless 
of discipline, yet looks on its political faith as in some sort 
a religion. The single-seat law will prove a Liberal law, 
and so will the law against intimidation and the law extend- 
ing the hours of polling. They all three act together for the 
first time this year, and they all tend to send the new masses 
of voters to the poll; and if the masses vote, the struggle is 
over. It would be foolish to prophesy yet, for the Election 
is still two months off, and anything may happen in two 
months; but so far as evidence goes, the Tory prophets are 
imagining pleasant things in vain. Their great assertion that 
there is no enthusiasm is not true, except in the sense in which 
it was true before 1880, The English people are “ enthusiastic ” 
—that is, noisy and effusive—when there is a great effort to be 
made; but when they are certain alike of their own minds 
and the result they are humorously calm. A Liberal candidate 
the other day was denouncing to a rural audience the use of 
the “ screw.” They listened for half an hour with an attention 
which enchanted him; but at last an old labourer got up, 
and with a subdued twinkle, observed :—“ That’s quite right, 
master, but just about here we've got the screw.” The half hour’s 
silence before they made that remark is of all “ ways ” the one 





most characteristic of the new electors. We shall know little 
of them for years to come, except when the poll-books open ; 
but their silence is the silence of the taciturn and not of the 
indifferent. We are bound to add—and the Clergy should take 
serious heed of the saying—the new electors are most silent 
when they address them, for then they think opposition not 
only not expedient but not polite. It is “ manners” to hearken 
when the parson speaks; but voting is not an affair of manners. 
Unless we misjudge utterly, the danger from Mr. Parnell will 
not arise till this Parliament has come and gone. 





THE “GOOD” OF ENFRANCHISING THE SOIL. 


OME of our Agrarian Radical friends are very angry with 
us for maintaining that “ mere ” enfranchisement of the 
soil, its release from all obstacles which impede free transfer, 
will do a great amount of good. Their object is “ to diffuse 
landed property,” and they say enfranchisement will not 
diffuse it. The large owner will still have power to “ keep his 
estates together,” and will use it, and the new system will be 
no better than the old. It will be just as difficult to buy 
land, and to cultivate on any other tenure than that of the 
tenant-farmer. So eager are they on this point that, while 
the majority of them propose, like Mr. Chamberlain, to pur- 
chase land out of rates, and make the parish the landlord 
of the poor, a perceptible minority, aware that diffusion must 
not be confined to patches, begin to hanker for a law enforcing 
a far wider distribution after death. The great properties 
would soon be “ diffused ” if all children must inherit. Well, 
we might be content to answer, on the true principles of Free- 
trade, that if, under an absolutely free system, land was “ kept 
together ” in large blocks, it was probably better that it should 
be kept together. The large block yielded some unperceived 
profit, while the little block did not. We do not prohibit 
large holdings of any other commodity, or pass a law 
decreeing that all the bullion imported shall not be stored 
as it is in the vaults of two or three firms which, 
because of their exceptional wealth, can best be trusted 
to buy, to test, and to distribute it. We rather promote 
aggregation by our laws of limited liability, than discourage it 
in any way. The final reason of Free-trade is that men 
educated by their enlightened self-interest will buy and sell 
most beneficially without interference from the State; and 
that reason is true, as we can see every day, in the fact that 
London is fed,—a task which even a German Commissariat 
would not attempt to perform. As, however, this answer 
would content nobody, except those who still believe in the 
“discredited” science of political economy—imagine a “ dis- 
credited” arithmetic!—we will try to explain why we hope 
much diffusion from the enfranchisement which we can secure, 
unaccompanied by schemes for compulsion which are either 
beyond our power, or would be within it only after a dangerous 
internal quarrel. 

Tn the first place, we trust—as, to our surprise, our opponents 
do not—in the broad principle that the “enfranchisement ” of a 
commodity must benefit every one who deals init. Land in 
England is a very large commodity, much the largest dealt 
in. The minimum rental of rural land—that is, the rental 
assessed under Schedule B—is £65,500,000 a year, and its 
bulk value at the nominal rate of thirty years’ purchase exceeds 
£1,900,009,000 sterling. To make that enormous quantity 
of merchantable stuff easily merchantable must be beneficial, 
must increase internal business, must tend to throw the stuff 
into the hands best qualified to use it, and so increase not 
only the wealth of the nation, but the opportunities for the 
display of the latent energy within the nation. The theory, 
at all events, is that the man who most wants fifty acres is 
the man who will do most with it, and that every legal 
obstacle in his way is pro tanto a detriment to the nation. 
Moreover, circumstances are such that, in making that heap 
of stuff merchantable, we ensure its being bought and sold. 
There are thousands of men willing to buy small estates 
and to reside on them; and the great owners, once set free by 
the law, and by opinion which is the creation of law, will 
gradually sell to them. They will not, it is true, voluntarily 
sell the estates they live on, the estates round their castles and 
houses ; but they will sell their outlying properties. Owing 
to many well known causes, and to one little known—the new 
and extraordinary expenditure on “keeping up” estates 
demanded by modern opinion—they are becoming pressed for 
money to spend, and becoming conscious that to a landowner 
a reserve of capital producing actual cash to be received in 
sovereigns on a definite date, is invaluable. There is not a 
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large landlord in the kingdom who would now deny that a 
landowner who, with a rent-roll of £10,000 a year, has £2,000 
a year from Consols, is twice as wealthy, twice as efficient, and 
more than twice as free from care as the landlord with a rent- 
roll of £12,000. To get sovereigns which are actually paid, 
instead of a claim to sovereigns which is burdened with a hundred 
liabilities, makes all the difference. The landlords will sell—the 
bad landlords in order to enjoy themselves, and the good landlords 
in order to obtain the means of improving the central estate for 
which they are personally responsible. They will sell, too, 
primogeniture and settlement being dead, to provide for their 
younger sons, and for the daughters who, under the present 
system, scarcely obtain even a tolerable share. We believe 
enfranchisement will replace the small resident gentry on the 
soil from which they have been bought out,—a great advan- 
tage to the community, who expect from the great landlord 
light rents, but get from him nothing else. He cannot live 
in ten places at once, and, with the extinction of small gentry, 
both leadership and civilised standards of life tend to die out. 
This is one step, at all events, towards the diffusion of property 
and that comparative equalisation of degrees which tends most 
to make a true community. 

Then will come another. The landlords are never tired of 
saying that farmers with capital will never buy, and ought never 
to buy their farms, because they want the capital for high-class 
cultivation ; and that is in a measure true. But it may be, and 
when the man himself is efficient it is, in times less depressed 
than the present, well worth the farmer’s while, if he has 
capital, to buy his farm, mortgage it up to three-fourths of 
its value, and treat the interest on that three-fourths as rent. 
He has still sufficient capital left; his rent will never 
be increased ; he is free to cultivate as he pleases, and sell or 
keep his straw at his own discretion; he can plough or lay 
down pasture at will; he has perfect tenant-right, and can sublet 
without permission ; and he is free of all litigation, all claim for 
dilapidations, and all liability to an eviction such as that of Mr. 
Hope of Fenton Barns. We say nothing of increased heppiness, 
for nobody nowadays seems to think, as we all used to do, that 
independence and happiness are convertible terms, but main- 
tain that a capable farmer so placed can make more of his 
land than a tenant-farmer, who is always thinking of the end 
of his lease, often worried to death by restrictions on his 
cultivation, and constantly aware that if he improves, he 
improves cither for the benefit of the landlord, or if he fights 
him, then for the benefit of the lawyers. We look to a large 
increase in the number of farming owners, who may be em- 
barrassed, and may lose money, but who will be a good element 
in the rural community, and who will find cottage allotments, 
which they, and they alone, can make without caring for other 
farmers’ opposition, the easiest device for keeping down cash 
wages. It is payment in cash, not payment in kind, which 
taxes the owning farmer. 

With the power to sell will come also the willingness to sell 
and let in patches, about which our friends are so concerned. 
The unwillingness to do this is by no means so great as is 
believed. There is an unwillingness to sell in particular 
places, where cottages are eyesores and allotments are nuisances ; 
but the unwillingness is not universal, and yields readily to the 
hope of profit. There is not a landlord in the country who is 
not willing to sell land in plots for building; and although 
labourers anxious to become peasants cannot pay builders’ 
prices, they can and will pay more than large farmers will. They 
do it nownear large villages where land happens to be free, paying 
sometimes figures which would utterly astonish anybody except 
the Continental peasants, who are contented with one or one and 
a half per cent. off their land, and who submit everywhere toa 
transfer-tax which English landlords would pronounce mon- 
strous. There will be a great wish to conciliate the peasants as 
voters; there will, when small estates are sold, be an anxiety 
‘to get their money, to bring up the general average ; and they, 
if they really desire land, will gradually get the out-of-the-way 
and ugly patches of ground, drawbacks for which, unfortunately, 

they care nothing. But, say our agrarian friends,—Why 
should the labourers pay high prices? Why should they not 
get the patches at the average price of culturable land? 
Why should men who buy coal by the bushel pay more 
than those who buy by the ton? Just because the sub- 
division involves either more trouble, or more expense, or 
more risk. Why should the landlord be compelled to sell 
land retail at wholesale price any more than any other 
dealer? To prevent the landlord selling, as we now practically 
do, by our system of transfer, is an injustice to the peasant, 
as grievous as would be the injustice to the citizen if coal 








could only be sold untaxed by the truck-load ; but to compe] 
him to sell, unless the whole community is to benefit thereby, ; 
equally unjust. Why give him an order not given to the bak, 7 
or coal-dealer, or maker of boots? Yet on the theory he is tobe 
compelled to sell merely to benefit certain buyers. Why, if that 
is wise or equitable, should not the owner of four acres “ 
Wimbledon be compelled to sell one to his groom, who ater 
to build his own cottage, and not to live over the stable or in 
unsanitary lodgings? We wish the labourer to have land. but 
our contention is that with land made easily transferable it will 
be sold to all who want to buy, though, as in every other depart. 
ment of life, the retail buyer will have to pay most for his 
small portion. It is so all over the countries where peasant. 
proprietorship prevails, and where peasant-rule exists; and it 
will be so here, let legislators do all they will. If each 
labourer receives five acres to-morrow, at a guinea an acre, his 
next assign will be compelled to bid higher, because he wanls 
so little at a time. To believe otherwise is to believe that 
Free-trade does not promote buying and selling, and that the 
State can clothe a man more cheaply and better than he can 
clothe himself. 





M. CLEMENCEAU’S SECOND PROGRAMME, 


7 is as well to understand the ideas of French Radicals, for 
they are sure sooner or later to come to the top, if only 
for a time; and to shriek with alarm at their proposals with- 
out examination is not the way to understand them. M. 
Clémenceau, for example, has just put out or endorsed a second 
programme. He was told, it appears, that the artisans con. 
sidered his former one far too cautious, and, indeed, almost 
reactionary ; and he has, therefore, either explained his ulti- 
mate views, or formally endorsed, in a speech at Draguignan, 
a manifesto intended to explain them. This second programme 
has been received by the more Conservative classes, both in 
France and Great Britain, with a sentiment half of derision, 
half of fright, which is by no means justified by 
its contents. The document is intended obviously to 
conciliate Extremists, and is, therefore, wanting in need- 
ful qualifications; and undoubtedly it contains some 
dangerous propositions, but the bulk of it goes no farther 
than the English Radical faith, M. Clémenceau proposes 
to elect the Magistrates; and in this country, where we 
know what American experience has been, we detest the 
idea of an elective Magistracy, and especially of a Magis- 
tracy at once elective and removable ; but, as a matter of fact, 
we do elect many Magistrates—all Mayors, for example, and 
London Aldermen; and our experience of the fairness of 
Stipendiarics and Judges has been very different from that of 
the French. Frenchmen believe their Magistrates to be slaves 
of the party in power, and suggest election in order to secure 
the independence which it would still further help to 
destroy. Nor would Englishmen consent to make the Ministry 
“absolutely subordinate to the Legislature” in the way French 
Radicals desire. That party has struggled for a century to 
reduce the Ministers of State to the position of assiduous clerks, 
and actually to govern through the Representatives, who would, 
under their scheme, not only dictate general policy, but control 
the whole action of the Executive. The effect of that change 
would be that the leaders of majorities would rule without 
responsibility and without any certified possession of adminis- 
trative skill, while the class of Cabinet Ministers would dis- 
appear,—both of them considered here, as we think justly, anar- 
chical results. We do not want our leaders to be only orators. 
This is the scheme, however, to which French opinion has tended 
for generations, which the Convention carried thoroughly out, 
and which certain Swiss Cantons have in principle adopted. 
With these two exceptions, however, the proposals formulated 
in M. Clémenceau’s second manifesto need not create any 
wild alarm. The idea of governing through a Representative 
House, without a Senate or a President, is not unknown in 
England, where very grave men think the House of Commons 
could legislate without a House of Lords, yet do not pro- 
pose to revive the ancient Royal authority. All English 
towns are governed in that way, and do not fall into 
anarchy; and indeed, on great questions the House of 
Commons, though subject to the grand check of a penal 
dissolution, is practically, though not legally, absolute. 
proposal for triennial Parliaments used to be included in the 
English Radical creed ; and M. Clémenceau’s idea of an annual 
removal of one-third of the Deputies is more Conservative than 
that, and is borrowed from the United States. “ Political and 
administrative decentralisation and communal autonomy ” are 
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the precise things which the next Parliament will strive towards 
attaining, and in practice they will be carried as far in England 
gs in France; for the French Chamber, even if it concedes 
more apparent liberty to the Communes, will not part 
with its own absolute authority, or with its agents 
right of vigorous control. Federalism, as it is called, 
or rather localism, has never been popular with French 
Radicals, and has just suffered a new blow in the substitution 
of Serutin de Liste for local elections. The “separation of 
Church and State and suppression of the Budget of Public 
Worship ” are the same as our own over-familiar Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment; and though they might produce 
reater evils in France, where there is a tendency not only to 
abandon Christianity, but to compel all women to do so by 
suppressing the priesthood, they are not outside the most 
regular political discussion, The refusal of privileges to all 
lawyers, though it sounds a Jack Cadeish idea, and will only 
deteriorate the profession, which must exist to advise, and 
must charge for its advice, is in itself only an extension of an 
jdea daily acted upon in London. Here we allow justice to be 
delayed, the procedure of the Courts to be spoiled, and the 
laws of evidence to be set at defiance, in order that a plaintiff 
or defendant “* may conduct his own case;” and the French 
Radicals will do no more. The system will not work ina 
complex society ; but it is not opposed to natural justice, and 
was once regarded as an ideal reform. Englishmen have 
rown sensiblo; but it is not a hundred years since some 
of the ablest among them thought professional lawyers 
nuisances. Bentham wished ‘justice to be gratuitous,” 
as M. Clémenceau does, and in England it is gratuitous 
to all paupers. The clergy here are all “subjected to 
the ordinary law.” ‘Private examination” before trial 
does not exist in England. “Complete and gratuitous 
primary instruction” is Mr. Chamberlain’s regular demand, 
and may be insisted on by the new voters; and M. Clémen- 
ceau’s proposal to extend the principle to secondary instruc- 
tion, through a system of competition which would give 
University training to the able, and not to the wealthy, 
is defensible from one point of view—though we our- 
selves should say that the less able want the longer 
training most—and is, after all, only our own scheme 
of competitive examination gone a little mad. It is certainly 
less levelling than the converse idea of compelling all children 
to attend State schools, so that all might start fair in the race 
of life, and, indeed, is open to the objection that it would soon 
create a new aristocratic caste, who, relying on a positive 
qualification—intellectual capacity—would look down from a 
new height upon the remainder of mankind. The last of the 
great changes, the substitution of a Militia for a national Army, 
has been accomplished in Switzerland and the United States ; 
and if Franco were really secure against invasion, and had really 
given up “all policies of adventure and conquest ”—neither of 
which conditions exist—might be exceedingly expedient. The 
conscription weighs heavily on France, and with a purely 
defensive Army it might be lightened. The entire political 
scheme, in fact, though it introduces remarkable and even 
wild innovations, is in no sense Socialist, and hardly revolu- 
tlonary, 

We might almost say the same of the social part of the 
scheme, which is nothing more than the views of the Trades’ 
Union Congress transmuted into law, and would probably be 
accepted as a whole by Mr. Burt or Mr. Broadhurst, but for the 
adoption of graduated taxation upon capital, upon unpro- 
ductive property, and upon successions, which might prove 
revolutionary to the last degree. It might, indeed, level 
classes with a vengeance, and materially weaken the motive 
both for accumulation and for thrift. We believe we can show, 
indeed, that it has had this result in Geneva; but still, in view 
ci recent proposals by Cabinet Ministers, it hardly lies in our 
mouths to say M. Clémenceau must be insane. He is probably 
sane enough, and it is rather the misuse than the use of 
such _an instrument for filling the Treasury which France 
and Europe have to dread. Most of the remainder of his 
social proposals are moderate,—one, the concession of all civil 
nights to women, has been upheld and nearly realised by men 
like Lord Selborne and Lord Cairns, and only one fairly 
Suggests the notion of direct plunder. The “ Revision of 
State Contracts with Railways, Canals, and Mines,” looks like 
4 projected attack upon corporate property, and might be most 
‘ormidable, but that in France the holders of bonds and 
snares, like the holders of Rentes, are the men who wield the 
bayonet, In practice, the clause would not, we suspect, come 
to much, except, perhaps, to a law, which may be passed in 





America also, legally reducing certain fares. The truth, too 
often forgotten, is that in France the opportunity for plunder 
is very small, for if you rob a few proprietors the State gets 
nothing, and if you try to rob them all, they are the State, 
and refuse the necessary acquiescence. Society in France 
rests on too broad a base to be seriously menaced. 





UNDERGRADUATES AND SOLDIERS AS ELECTORS. 


T is a curious ending to the excited expectations of eager 
partisans and more eager lawyers who anticipated tre- 
mendous struggles in the Registration Courts over the enrol- 
ment of the new voters that the only struggles of any importance 
have been over undergraduates at the Universities and soldiers 
in barracks. The “ what’s-the-next-article-Waterloo-House 
young man”’ has given some trouble in London ; but, for the 
most part, he has glided into the list of voters as silently 
and easily as he glides along the parquet floor. But the 
undergraduate and the private are likely to prove as 
hard for the Queen’s Bench Division to reduce to order 
as electoral entities as they are found to be in real 
life by proctors and police. As a matter of policy, we 
cannot but think that both classes ought to be excluded from 
the franchise, at least until household is converted into 
manhood suffrage. Mr. Verdant Green and Tommy Atkins 
are both birds of passage—o/seaux volages—here to-day and 
gone to-morrow, and that not by instinct, but at another’s 
bidding. Neither of them has any interest in the place of 
his temporary sojourn. Each of them lives in and under an 
imperium in imperio, subject to a different discipline, a 
peculiar law, and a separate administration. They are as 
much a separate community as the monastery of old days was 
separate from the townsfolk grouped around it; and each of 
them bears, or is supposed to bear, his distinctness marked in 
his attire. If the gens togata is not wholly distinguished by 
the wearing of the gown, that is only because it chooses to 
disobey its own laws; and, after all, the “blazer” is as 
effective a distinction as the gown or the uniform; and even 
before the mystic hour when the “blazer” assumes its 
sway, the curious checks and studied stripes which 
adorn the person of the undergraduate in the High are 
enough to distinguish him from the less striking garb 
assumed by the modest citizen. English citizenship is still 
based in theory on community of dwelling as evidence of 
community of interests. A Parliamentary constituency is in 
a sense a quasi-corporate body, possessed of a local habitation 
and a common name; and a period of residence, which in 
ordinary cases amounts to two years, is required before a new- 
comer is considered to be sufliciently grafted on the body as a 
member before he is allowed to vote. The graduate who is 
married, and lives outside or even in the College precincts, © 
may be said to be domiciled in the city, and to be as fita 
member of the quasi-corporate body as any tradesman or 
artisan who lives and moves and has his being in it. But the 
undergraduate in no sense finds his domicile or permanent 
home in Oxford. THe is resident there by compulsion of 
parent or guardian—a compulsion exercised on a willing 
subject no doubt, but still compulsion. He may cease to 
reside there by compulsion also; and we need go no further 
than the history of New College or University to find cases of 
compulsion on the strongest scale, when the whole College 
was “sent down” at twenty-four hours’ notice for breaking 
windows or fastening doors. 

A person whose residence in a place depends on the will of 
others and not his own, is not a proper subject for the exercise 
of a franchise or civic right conferred on the residents in that 
place. Nor is a young man én statu pupillari a proper person 
to be a citizen anywhere. What a temptation to a tutor to 
make political converts, by force of sympathy or force of 
opposition, would a class of undergraduates present! What 
an additional temptation to an undergraduate would be 
afforded by a Tory tutor or a Democratic dean! The poor 
proctors would find their task of preserving peace impossible 
when Town and Gown could hide their perennial antagonism 
under the garb of civic contest. How could the authorities 
“ gate” a College if they thereby deprived the undergraduates 
of the exercise of their electoral privileges, or their right of 
attending a public meeting? Discipline would disappear. 

But the law is even stronger against the claim than policy. 
Can any one be said to be an “ inhabitant occupier during the 
whole of the twelve preceding calendar months,” when the 
Long Vacation alone lasts from the middle of June to 
the middle of October, and the whole of term-time 
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involves not more than six months’ residence, while special 
permission under special circumstances is required for 
residence during vacations? Not only so, but the right 
of the undergraduate to his rooms is so little recog- 
nised that they are let, without his permission and in his 
absence, to strangers and sojourners; and some Colleges, at 
least, would appear to claim the right of summary ejectment 
without notice. An Englishman’s house is his castle ; but an 
undergraduate’s rooms appear to be little more in legal free- 
dom than a cell in the dungeon of somebody else’s castle. 
University does not allow the undergraduate to keep a 
dog in his rooms; Christ Church does not allow him to keep 
a wife ; though, apparently, there would be no objection to 
the third object of an Englishman’s endearments and chastise- 
ments—a walnut-tree of moderate dimensions. Even the 
company of a tradesman or a “ dun” is denied to the solitary 
student. Gambling is prohibited by law in a “ public place ;” 
but an undergraduate may not play “ penny nap ” in his private 
rooms without being subject to an inquisitorial visit, followed 
by arbitrary eviction. How, then, can he be described as an 
“ordinary occupier ;”” and how can he be rated for the whole 
year when the assessment of the value of the rooms is made 
on the express information that they are only occupied for half 
a year? The thing is absurd. Parliament expressly refused 
to enfranchise the undergraduate voter by a special clause ; 
and if he is left to claim under the ordinary law, his claim 
fails. And a good thing, too. It is bad enough that the 
resident University should be swamped by the non-resident 
country parson, without swamping the city with the semi- 
resident alien, the undergraduate. 

All the arguments against the registration of undergraduates 
in College apply to the registration of soldiers in barracks, 
except that of intermittent residence. But Tommy Atkins and 
Lieutenant Golightly have their special disqualifications. The 
undergraduate is at least possessed of University, if not of civic, 
patriotism ; Oxford or Cambridge is his Alma Mater, if only in an 
intellectual sense, and his expenditure sensibly contributes to the 
prosperity of the city and the citizens, But, as a rule, the 
soldier is no way affected to the spot where he happens to be 
quartered. When unmarried, too, he is still less an independent 
occupier of rooms than an undergraduate. And though a 
married private in barracks is not an unknown species like a 
married undergraduate in College, yet he is subject to 
domiciliary visits, discipline, and regulations which deprive 
his occupation of the character of exclusiveness which would 
constitute it a ‘ dwelling-house,” and can be even more 
arbitrarily deprived of his rooms by the mere ¢pse dixit of a 
commanding officer. Nor does what is wrongly called the Service 
Franchise help him. The Service Franchise is not a franchise con- 
ferred by service, but the removal of a disability arising from 
service removed. A coachman may be subject to arbitrary dis- 
missal and deprivation of the dwelling which he occupies as a 
servant, but when he inhabits his dwelling he is to be deemed 
to be an inhabitant occupier or tenant, so long as he does not 
live under the same roof as his master. But the soldier in 
barracks, from the major to the drummer-boy, though he lives 
in a house by virtue of his office, service, or employment, does 
not live in a house “not inhabited by any person under whom 
such man serves in such office, service, or employment.” On 
the contrary, every man Tom of them, except the Colonel 
commanding himself, as a rule, lives in a house inhabited by 
a superior officer—* captain, or colonel, or knight in arms ” 
—or, at least, a petit caporal, under whom he serves in his 
service or employment. The Revising Barrister at Lichfield 
has placed ninety-three officers and men on the register ; his 
colleague at Canterbury has refused a larger number for much 
the same reasons as those stated above. In both law and policy 
we think the latter is right, and the former wrong. If, however, 
the Queen’s Bench Division should decide the other way, action 
ought to be taken at once to disfranchise soldiers in active service, 
We do not want a repetition of the proceedings at the great West- 
uinster election a hundred years ago, when the Guards were 
marched down “ fours deep” to vote against Fox. The soldier 
is far too much at the mercy of his superiors to form a good 
citizen. A suspicious Government could easily deprive the 
soldier of his vote by the simple expedient of ordering him 
off for service elsewhere. A confiding Government could 
swamp a constituency by increasing the garrison for the exact 
twelve months from July 15th to July 15th. The Queen’s 
Regulations expressly forbid soldiers from taking part in 
political proceedings, and on the day of election soldiers are 
confined to barracks. It is most undesirable that these regula- 
tions should be evaded or set aside. More especially is it so 





when every soldier is b fessi Ji 
is by profession a Jingo, and th 
always by prejudice a Tory. ai “7 


POLITICAL PROSPECTS IN SCOTLAND. 


B* a sort of tacit convention between Parties, Scotland h 
become the Belgium of political discussion, It a 
genuine attractions for English Liberals, who return to their 
constituencies with increased hope and courage after breathi : 
the exhilarating mountain air of its vigorous and al 
politics, It has a curious, and indeed a fatal, fascination f 7 
the younger and more enterprising of English Conservatives, 
who cherish a strange superstition that some day Scotch 
pawkiness and caution will develop into caste Toryism, and 
who, with perhaps more reason, contend that the gain of one 
seat in Scotland means the gain of five in England. This 
being the case, it isof advantage to the United Kingdom, and 
of good omen for the Liberal Party, that, as seems now cere 
tain, the Waterloo of Scotch politics will, in point of speech 
be fought and won a month before the General Election, 
Fervid and forward in all things, Scotland has been ablaze with 
political activity since the Prorogation. Long before that event 
indeed, the fighting arrangements for November had been 
made in many, perhaps in the majority, of the Northern con- 
stituencies, Thus, Mr. Charles Dalrymple, who has been chosen by 
the Conservatives of Midlothian to try a fall with Mr. Gladstone 
has been carrying on a trickling campaign of oratory for the 
past six months. This week Mr. Chamberlain has made his 
first important attempt to influence the politics of Scotland 
with results which we comment on elsewhere. Scotland is in 
a variety of ways assured of hearing the liveliest, if not the 
wisest, that can be said on both sides in politics before Sep. 
tember is out. In all probability Mr. Gladstone will take the 
field early in October, and his recent railway pilgrimage from 
Forfarshire to Hawarden, private and speechless though it was, 
has proved beyond a doubt that his popularity in Scotland is 
at least as great as ever. In six weeks the issue in Scotland 
will be virtually decided. 
In one sense, the issue may be said to be decided already, 
It has been announced, indeed, that forty Scotch seats will be 
contested by the Conservative Party. Even if this announce- 
ment be serious, which is doubtful, it means nothing more than 
that some younger sons of Scotch Peers, and some Edinburgh 
lawyers desirous of qualifying for the office of Lord Advocate, 
mean to give a little unnecessary trouble and expense to Scotch 
constituencies and Liberal candidates. Their representatives 
in the pre-Reform days were in the habit, according to tradi- 
tion or myth, of expressing their sentiments in the pithy, con- 
vivial refrain of “ Curse the people, blast the people, damn the 
lower orders.” The language and the methods of the jeunesse 
dorée of modern Scotch Conservatism are somewhat different. 
They cultivate Churchillism, and propose to explore the new 
couches sociales in the hope of discovering Tory Democracy. 
But they will prove as powerless after a Household Suffrage 
Act which has engulfed faggot-voting, as did their predecessors 
after the Reform Act of 1832. They may begin to play their 
comedy a week or two hence; but the ridicule of the Scotch 
public will, no doubt, compel the curtain to descend after the 
first act. Sensible Conservatives in Scotland are, in fact, asking 
themselves not how many seats will they secure in November; 
but can they secure any? ‘Tory voters there can no longer 
avail themselves of the immoral, though not illegal, elec- 
toral qualification which, before the latest Franchise 
Act, enabled them to appear in almost as many places 
during a General Election as did Lee’s regiments in 
the final struggle with Grant before Richmond. No Scotch 
nobleman has succeeded to the peculiar influence of the late 
Duke of Buccleuch, which, though it was unable to stand 
against such a wave of Liberal feeling as swept over the 
country in 1868 and 1880, was equal to carrying at least three 
or four seats in times of political quietude or Conservative re- 
action. Redistribution and the extension of Household Suffrage 
to counties have submerged the last remains of feudal Toryism 
in the North. Only one of the seats now held by the Conser- 
vative Party in Scotland may be regarded as reasonably secure. 
The Member for the Universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen 
was returned by a large majority. He has shown himself 
a man of moderate opinions and of good Parliamentary 
business habits; and unless Sir Andrew Clark—Mr. Glad- 
stone’s physician, and the most popular of Aberdonians— 
can be induced to enter the field against him in the Liberal 
interest, he will probably have a walk over. The other 
University seat, that till recently held by Sir Lyon Playfair, is 
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glso in danger. The Liberal candidate, a medical man of emi- 
nence in his profession, and a transparently sincere politician, 
has alienated some of those—both Disestablishmentarians 
and Churchmen—who would have been his natural sup- 
orters, by the views he has expressed regarding the Church 
of Scotland. As he will be in any case run hard by his 
op nent, the Conservative Lord Advocate, a personally 
popular politician, the defection of half-a-dozen voters may lead 
to his defeat. But outside of the Universities the Conservatives 
in Scotland will scarcely carry a seat, except through Liberal 
dissensions caused by the Church Question, the Crofter problem, 
or personal rivalries. Thus, in Argyllshire and Inverness-shire 
they may win through the regular Liberal candidate being 
opposed by a Crofters’ champion. They have some hopes of 
success in certain constituencies, as in the Kirkcaldy and 
Montrose Burghs, where there is a superabundance of Liberal 
candidates. But this hope will be frustrated if the example 
of disinterestedness set by Mr. Leng, one of the Liberal candi- 
dates for East Fifeshire, and by Mr. Hume Webster, one of the 
candidates for Montrose, in retiring so as not to divide their 
arty, be generally followed before November. It may be 
confidently predicted that if the worst comes to the worst, 
Mr, Gladstone’s Scotch following will not be less than sixty- 
five,—it may even rise to seventy. A hansom may suffice to 
convey all Lord Salisbury’s Scotch followers in the House of 
Commons from King’s Cross or Euston Square to Westminster 
in February next. In any case, the demand for first-class 
railway accommodation for Scotch Conservatives between the 
Border and London will be of the most modest description. 
The Disestablishment and Highland Land Questions are the 
sole causes of Liberal divisions in Scotland. The constituencies 
there are declaring as one man against Mr. Parnell’s demand 
for the legislative independence of Ireland, involving, as it 
does, protection against Scotch goods, labour, and enterprise. 
The Nationalist leader will get no help even from Glasgow, in 
spite of the large Irish element in the population of that city. 
There will be no difficulty in Scotland over the Land Question 
in the large and ordinary sense. The bulk of the Liberal can- 
didates are declaring for the views which Lord Hartington 
expressed in his latest speech, and with which Mr. Gladstone, 
by his Midlothian campaign, has rendered Scotchmen familiar. 
A candidate for one of the divisions of Glasgow, who is 
accredited by Mr. Chamberlain himself, declares for “ the 
abolition of primogeniture and entail, and the simplification 
in the sale of land.” Nor is there much danger of the Dis- 
establishment difficulty leading to very serious Liberal losses. 
Both Liberal Churchmen and the advocates of Disestablishment 
are aware of, and will in time reconcile themselves to, the fact 
that the Scotch Church will not be dealt with by the new 
Parliament. The chances are, therefore, that Liberal candi- 
dates who, like Mr. Barclay in Forfarshire, appear to think that 
the Church of Scotland should not be disestablished without a 
direct appeal to the people on the subject, or like Sir Charles 
Tennant in Peeblesshire, are personally attached to the Church 
of Scotland, will, when the pinch comes, receive the support 
of ecclesiastical as well as political Voluntaries, These will 
rest content with the conversionsand accessions to theirstrength 
they are gradually making and obtaining in the course of discus- 
sion, as in West Aberdeenshire and Roxburghshire on the one 
hand, and in East Fifeshire on the other. The leading advocates 
of Disestablishment are, above all things, earnestly religious men, 
and that means in the present case that they will not 
embarrass Mr. Gladstone, whom they trust quite as much on 
moral as on political grounds, the more especially as he, Lord 
Rosebery, and Mr. Chamberlain have spoken with sutflicient 
frankness on the tactical—in the case of the coming Election, 
a very important—aspect of the question. The settlement of 
the Land difficulty in the Highlands undoubtedly brooks of no 
delay, even although it must be admitted that a good deal of 
the “ passionate fervour” shown ata great gathering in Skye 
ihe other day to discuss the grievances of the Crofters, was 
imported and not indigenous, Even Conservative candidates like 
Mr, Reginald Macleod, who is fighting the battle of his party 
with considerable skill in Inverness-shire, frankly admit that 
in the new Parliament a strong Crofters’ Bill must be passed. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that Mr. Chamberlain will—he was 
to speak at Inverness yesterday—exert in private a restraining 
rather than a stimulating influence, condemn “no rent” pro- 
posals in Skye as resolutely as he has defied Mr. Parnell, advocate 
Liberal union with a view to feasible proposals, and induce some 
of the too numerous Liberal candidates for Highland con- 
stituencies to retire, or to submit their claims to some sort of 
Personal or party arbitration. 





There is reason to hope that the coming General Election will 
give strength and variety to the personnel of the Scotch repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons. The loyalty, the practical 
shrewdness, and the capacity for silence of ordinary Scotch Mem- 
bers cannot be too highly commended. But is it an unpardon- 
able offence against Northern pride to suggest that a little 
leaven of vigorous and even self-assertive individuality would 
render the charm of the Scotch Membership firm and good ? 
We are glad, at any rate, to see that the speeches of some 
of the younger Liberals, like Mr. Munro-Ferguson in Ross 
and Cromarty, Mr. Haldane in East Lothian, and Mr. Finlay 
in the Inverness Burghs, are marked by reflective power, even 
if they are not quite free from a suspicion of doctrinaire 
essayishness. We notice also that there is happily a moral 
certainty of Professor Bryce exchanging the Tower Hamlets 
for Aberdeen. No formal opposition has yet been offered to 
Mr. Goschen’s candidature for one of the divisions of Edin- 
burgh ; his conversion into a Scotch Member will invigorate 
his party loyalty. It is well that Mr. Boyd Kinnear, a 
veteran and able, if also viewy, political controversialist, 
who has always, however, dwelt in the higher party lati- 
tudes, should be returned, as appears certain, for one of 
the two Fifeshire seats. If journalism must be represented in 
Parliament, it could hardly be better represented than by 
Mr. E. R. Russell, of Liverpool, who is a candidate for one of 
the divisions of Glasgow. Mr. Russell is one of the ablest of 
provincial Liberal publicists ; although a pronounced follower 
of Mr. Chamberlain he invariably discusses political questions 
with sobriety of spirit and amenity of style. It is a pleasure to 
observe that several Northern constituencies are desirous to be 
represented by other than what is euphemistically, rather than 
accurately, termed “ local talent.” 


THE ELSWICK STRIKE. 


HE Elswick strike has ended, and ended happily. The men 
have seen on reflection that their contention was not 
one that they could hope to sustain with any genuine support 
either from public opinion or from their own class. The 
strikes that have either succeeded, or have failed amid general 
sympathy, have mostly been those in which the point in dis- 
pute has been that the men have asked for arbitration, while 
the masters have refused it. In trade quarrels, indeed, as in 
all others, there are cases in which arbitration is impossible,— 
cases in which the point that both parties wish to ascertain is 
not which has right on its side, but which has strength. But 
cases of this kind are exceptional. Far more often the contest 
turns on a question of fact, and the one thing that is wanted 
to restore peace is that the allegations made on each side shall 
be sifted by some impartial tribunal. At Elswick it was the 
masters who offered arbitration, and the men who at first refused 
it; and if this refusal had been persisted in, the effect on 
future trade quarrels would have been most unfortunate. As 
a rule, employers are less disposed to submit to arbitration 
than workmen are. They dislike the disclosure of their 
private affairs which such submission sometimes involves; and 
they are inclined to argue that no arbitrator can know as well 
as they know themselves whether it will answer their purpose 
to go on working with prices and wages what they are. A 
refusal of arbitration by workmen would have strengthened 
this common reluctance, and brought more or less diseredit upon 
what, after all, is the most hopeful way of settling trade dis- 
putes that has yet been devised. 

At the same time, the ground of complaint alleged by 
the workmen in the service of Sir William Armstrong’s Com- 
pany is one on which it will not be easy for the arbitrators 
to come to a conclusion likely to satisfy either themselves 
or the parties concerned. If it were possible to try it in 
an ordinary court it would drive Judge and Jury wild. It is 
more than anything else a question of manners. The charges 
made on the one side and denied on the other, are charges of 
ill-behaviour on the part of the Manager of the Works and the 
manager of the engine-making department. The men say that 
since these managers came, life bas not been worth living. 
Some of them have been dismissed without cause, others have 
been grossly insulted, and the position of every one of them 
has been made so unbearable that they are determined to have 
a change of management. As the Directors have refused this 
as a matter of favour, the men have combined to extort it as 
a matter of force. They have struck work at a loss to them- 
selves of some £10,000 a week. At this point Mr. Morley 
came in as a mediator. Into the difference of interpretation 
which at first threatened to make his intervention fruitless, there 
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is no need to enter. The obstacles have been got over, and 
the men, so far as we understand what has happened, have 
accepted the terms offered by the Directors. These terms are 
that the whole case of the workmen against the managers 
shall be laid before a Council of Conciliation; that if the 
decision of this Council shall be against the managers, they 
will at once resign; that if the decision of the Council should 
be in Mr. McDonnell’s favour, care shall be taken to exempt 
him from all personal communication with the men. There 
appears to be some uncertainty whether this last arrangement 
was suggested as something to follow upon a judgment by 
the Council that no cause has been shown for Mr. McDonnell’s 
resignation, or as’a reason why the question of tyrannical 
manner need not be gone into. Either way, there is quite 
enough thrown upon the arbitrators to make their lot far from 
pleasant. The instances of tyranny given in the Manchester 
Guardian show that the men are exceedingly sensitive to 
faults of manner. One is, that when a note was presented 
to Mr. McDonnell demanding an advance of wages, he tore it 
across, and threw the pieces at the feet of the man who offered 
it. The Directors reply that a note cannot be in two pieces 
and in one at one and the same time. Yet, if the charge of 
the workmen is true, this miracle must have happened, because 
the note which was torn to pieces is now in the hands of the 
Directors with “refused” written across it. The probable 
explanation is that the manager thought the demand an un- 
reasonable one, and gave expression to this opinion by making 
as though he would tear the note up. On another occa- 
sion a deputation went to Mr. McDonnell to remonstrate 
against the introduction of piece-work tickets, on the 
score that it meant a reduction of wages. The manager's 
answer was, “Don’t take your hats off to the devil till 
the devil appears.” The censitiveness which could see an 
insult in this must have been remarkable. The manager 
evidently thought that the introduction of piece-work tickets 
would not have the effect the men expected; but instead of 
labouring to convince the deputation of this, he told them not 
to look forward to evils which might never come. In order to 
carry home his meaning better, he used a vivid proverbial 
expression. Whether the men saw an insult in the assump- 
tion that they might, could, would, or should take their hats 
off to the devil supposing that he did appear, or merely 
objected to the introduction of the devil into conversation, it 
is hard to decide. Perhaps the explanation is that things had 
already come to that pass between them and tho manager 
which made them ready to see an offence in every word that 
fell from him. 

As we have said, we do not envy the arbitrators who 
have to pass judgment upon such nice points as these. No 
doubt, however, it is conceivable that a manager may make 
himself very hateful to a body of workmen, and yet give 
them very little to take hold of if it comes to formu- 
lating definite charges. The irritation caused by manner 
is sometimes more irritating than the irritation caused 
by actual injury, Most of us know some one or two 
people who have an effect upon our nerves quite out of pro- 
portion to anything they do or say to offend us. Indeed, they 
may intend all the time to make themselves pleasant to us— 
may even, if our self-control be good, be under the impression 
that they are making themselves pleasant to us. There are pro- 
bably a certain number of men in the world who have this faculty 
in an exaggerated degree. It is not one or two people merely 
who are annoyed by them, but every one with whom they come 
in contact. Such men may in other respects be excellent rulers 
—so excellent, in fact, that their superiors are disposed to over- 
look their faults of manner in consideration of what they think 
far more valuable virtues. But these more valuable virtues may 
not be the virtues that tend to sweeten human intercourse, and 
the relation of manager and workman is a form of human inter- 
course which is apt to stand in special need of sweetening. 
Yet employers feel a natural dislike to admitting that manner 
is a thing which they are bound to take account of in choosing 
amanager. They say, quite truly, that itis hard enough to 
get good managers, without making it harder by exacting 
from them that incalculable, indefinable, imponderable gift 
which sometimes makes men of very little solid worth so far 
easier to get on with than men in al! other respects their 
superiors. Yet how inconvenient the want of this gift may 

rove, even from the most purely business point of view, the 

Iswick strike seems to show. It is conceivable, of course, 
that the whole indictment against the managers is fictitious, 
and that the real motive of the dislike felt to them is less 
pardonable than the men would have it appear. But the 








unanimity with which the men turned out makes against this 
solution. It seems more reasonable, as well as more charitable 
to suppose that two men may be disagreeable, than that 
some thousands of men are dishonest. 
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THE LOWER ARGUMENT FOR ESTABLISHMENTS, 
R. CHAMBERLAIN, in his very able and unusually 
moderate speech at Glasgow on Tuesday, placed the 
theory of an Established Church on rather too high a ground, 
He said the underlying belief of those who advocated Establish. 
ments was that it is the duty of the State to support some form 
of religion, and drew from that the deduction that it was also 
their duty to decide on the true religion, and it might be to 
persecute those who differed from it. The last two corollaries 
do not necessarily follow from the first proposition, for states. 
men might establish a creed in which they did not believe, but 
the majority of their people did ;—might, for example, establish 
Catholicism in Ireland, while themselves Protestants by con- 
viction. Pitt wanted to do that ; and as the establish. 
ment of a Church in no degree impedes conversions from 
that Church, we do not see why he was necessarily im. 
pious, or why it must be alleged that he was “promoting,” 
instead of mitigating, error. As to persecution, it has no 
natural connection with Establishments at all; for a creed 
might be established, the disciples of which held, as most Pro. 
testant theologians believe that Christianity does, that persecu. 
tion is prohibited by a divine law. An Established Quakerism 
is not beyond human conception. It is, however, the first state: 
ment on which we desire to dwell to-day, for it seems to us a 
little misleading. That many pious men—perhaps all pious 
men—once held it the duty of the State to profess a creed, is 
doubtless true; and there are a certain number left, especially 
among the clergy, who would maintain that opinion still, 
holding that it is involved in the State’s duty, like the 
individual’s, to recognise and obey God’s law; but the 
majority of modern defenders of Establishments would put 
the case somewhat differently and on a lower ground, 
They would not say that it was the State’s duty to profess 
a creed, for all the people in a State might be convinced 
Voluntaries, but that the State could not help itself from be- 
lieving ove, and acting on that belief. It need not profess a 
creed, but it must have one, or it could not draw up its laws, 
The laws of England, for instance, are what they are because 
the State is Christian,—and being Christian, will not tolerate 
certain acts, such as bigamy; or certain conditions, such as slavery 
or starvation, which an Agnostic State would tolerate. If the 
State were entirely without a creed, the law against bigamy 
would be a distinct infringement of private rights, the law 
against slavery would have to be changed into a permissive 
right of action, and the Poor-Law would be rank robbery 
of the thrifty for the benefit of the improvident. The only 
genuinely Agnostic State in the world, the Government of India, 
acts upon its profession ; and finding a certain number of persons 
with an opinion in favour of bigamy, itallows bigamy ; while it does 
not punish slavery except by non-recognition, and does not make 
any provision to prevent the poor perishing of ordinary hunger. 
There is no Establishment in America; but it has been held 
there also that Christianity is part of the common law, and as 
a matter of fact, the Government would not tolerate anti- 
Christian practices, or allow a State in which Mahommedans 
were a majority—as might happen if the negroes embraced 
that creed—to punish blasphemy against the Koran with death. 
The whole contest with the Mormons involves the under- 
lying theory that the Union is Christian, and cannot recog: 
nise the right of a State to tolerate polygamy. The 
British State, then, believing a creed, the question is 
narrowed down to the smaller one,—Whether it is bound, or 
whether it is expedient, to provide ministers to teach that creed, 
and to perform such religious offices as it deems indispensable 
or praiseworthy ? This question the friends of the Establish- 
ment all answer in the affirmative; but as regards the majority, 
not so much because such provision is a duty towards God, as 
because it is a duty towards the people. They must be bene- 
fited by learning the creed which the State thinks true, and the 
State is almost bound to provide them such means of learning. 
If it is not, it can hardly be held bound to provide education of 
any kind; yet that is the obligation of all others which is in 
modern times considered most peremptory. The argument was, 
of course, all the stronger while the State demanded absolutely 
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ach things as religious marriage and religious burial, which are 
; no longer obligatory, except through the pressure of opinion. 
t would have been an outrageous oppression to demand 
religious marriage, yet provide no officers to whom the people 
gould apply to perform the indispensable ceremonial. Those 
obligations no longer exist ; but the duty towards the people of 
educating in faith and morals all willing to be so educated, 
must be held to survive, at least by all those who hold that the 
State is morally bound to educate at all. Itis true, of course, 
that if voluntary education in such subjects is sufficiently 
provided by subscription, the State need not interfere ; but 
then is that ever the case, or can it ever be? There is a diffi- 
calty in the way—rarely dwelt upon in our time, but quite real 
_which impedes the perfection of voluntary action. Ina 
Christian State—and we maintain England cannot help being a 
Christian State—the teacher of faith and morals must be in 
gome degree a messenger, an ambassador, an agent—call it 
what you will—delivering a message from an unseen power toa 
more or less reluctant audience. Can he deliver that message 
fally and freely if he is the servant of that audience? We 
English all hold that a Judge who only expounds civil 
or criminal law cannot be, and place him in an exception- 
ally independent position; but is not the argument which 
rejects election to a Judgeship, and refuses power to 
dismiss a Judge, almost as applicable to a minister? It 
seems to us and to the men of many Churches—such as the 
Catholic, the Presbyterian, and the Wesleyan—that it is so; and 
surely it is in some way a logical consequence that the work 
of a State officer teaching faith and morals is more efficacious 
than that of a voluntary officer teaching the same things. When 
theteacher has to teach only agreeable things or things wished for, 
the taught may choose him best ; but when he has to teach also 
disagreeable things or undesired things, an impartial, but atten- 
tive, State would seem to be the best patron. As it seems to 
us, if a faith is worth teaching, an Establishment which 
does its work can only be a bad teacher when the majority of 
the people distrust, or reject, or abhor its teaching, as would 
happen were Catholicism established in England, and did 
happen when Protestantism was established in Ireland. Then, 
no doubt, the teaching is poisoned at its source, religion itself 
is brought into discredit or dislike, and no man can defend the 
system except by the argument—disused in England—that the 
teaching of a particular creed is the State’s duty towards God, 
to be performed without respect to any consequences what- 
ever, and as obligatory when the State is Christian and the 
people Mussulman, as when State and people in essentials think 
alike. Most of us still hold that position about morals, and would 
consider the State wrong in tolerating murder if the whole popu- 
lation were eager for permission to kill; but as regards faith, 
that unanimity has completely, perhaps finally, passed away. 
Mr. Chamberlain has pitched the note too high ; for if his view 
were really held, as he believes it to be held, by the friends of 
the Establishment, Disestablishment could not be carried with- 
out a civil war. 


But Mr. Chamberlain and those who agree with him will say we 
are avoiding their main contention. If it is true that religious 
liberty ought to exist, how can it be right to tax a minority to 
support a creed in which they do not believe? As a matter of fact, 
they do believe most of it with more or less genuine belief; but 
admitting that they do not, why is it more or less wrong to levy a 
tax in order to defend a religious opinion than to levy one for a 
work which shocks a religious opinion? Yet we do that 
unchallenged. The State on a particular occasion holds it right 
tomake war. Mr. Bright holds it wrong. No divergence can 
be greater than that, or touch more closely the very founda- 
tions of morals, or involve more inextricably questions which 
are distinctly those of faith. Yet Mr. Chamberlain, having 
resolved to fight, would levy his war-taxes on Mr. Bright with a 
perfectly easy conscience, and this though he would greatly 
respect Mr. Bright for going to prison rather than pay them. 
We scarcely see why one kind of faith should be so strongly 
distinguished from another, or why it should be so wicked 
to take tithes from a Jew to pay a parish teacher of Christianity, 
yet so right to fine or imprison the Jew if he opens shop on 
Sunday. The whole question of ecclesiastical taxation on the 
unwilling rests upon the fundamental one whether it is ex- 
pedient that the State, believing as the majority of its subjects 
believe, should help towards the efficacious and authoritative 
teaching of that faith through State-paid officers. That this 
Coarse should be inexpedient we can imagine, though our 





own opinion is the other way; and that this inexpediency may 
become in one especial case prohibitory we have admitted ; but 
why it should be wrong we cannot see, even if Mr. Chamberlain 
is so correct in saying that a State is not bound by its duty to 
God to have a creed. Certainly, one British State—the Indian 
Empire—has not got one, bat is in the highest conceivable 


degree Agnostic; but it is not an impious State. 

N R. PREECE, Electrician to the Post Office, delivered on 
) Monday an address to the British Association which, 
if not specially interesting or instructive, may serve to remind 
us all of a curious episode in the history of discovery. It is 
now twenty-five years or more since Mr. Swan—then, we believe, 
a chemist—patented an electric lamp possessing all, or nearly 
all, the merits now claimed for the electric light, and very much 
better adapted for general use than the majority of the lamps 
which have created such excitement. The time was not ripe, 
and Mr. Swan’s discovery fell stillborn, when a few years ago 
Mr. Edison, of New York, startled the world by the announce- 
ment that he had solved the secret of electric lighting. Mr. 
Edison was one of those men who are, as it were, the converse 
of unsuccessful discoverers,—one of the men whom the world, be- 
fore they have spoken, is determined to hear. All Americans are 
believed in England to be inventors from their cradles. Edison 
was held in the United States to be the Grand Inventor, and 
he actually had invented the most surprising, though the least 
useful, of all modern instruments, the phonograph. He had made 
an instrument which could report a speech and imitate the 
speaker’s voice. The English people, therefore, believed in him 
at once, sold its gas shares in a panic ata loss of 20 per cent. 
on their value, and expected breathlessly the immediate lighting 
of all cities,—it might be, said the sanguine, through artificial 
suns suspended four hundred feet above each town; and of all 
houses, it might be, said the same persons, through invisible 
lights at inappreciable expense. Since that period the progress 
of improvement in the light has been fairly steady. The 
electricians have got rid of a shake or quiver in the light owing 
to intermittent supply, which made it at first painful to the 
nerves ; they have changed the intolerable whiteness of its radiance 
into a soft yellowness—have, in fact, changed moonlight into sun- 
light; and they have overcome most of the original mechanical diffi- 
culties, such as transmitting the light to a distance, increasing 
and decreasing it at will, and selling it by measure, which can 
be exactly ascertained, instead of by time, which cannot be 
ascertained with the same precision. They have, in fact, made 
the light quite ready for use, and to a considerable extent it is 
used, Slowly but surely it defeats gas in all buildings where a 
great body of light is required, or where it is advantageous that 
the light should be of a certain perfectness, especially for the 
accurate revelation of shades of colour. The popularity of the 
light has not diminished, the wish for it has increased, while the 
belief in it has so developed, that if a public demand were 
certain, millions would be instantly invested in its diffusion. 
One would hesitate to place a limit on the sums which, if there 
were even a fair chance of a moderate return from electric 
lighting, would be instantly forthcoming to light up the cities of 
the world. The light, apart from its merits, has a hold on the 
popular imagination; it is the light behind which there is no 
other, which can never be superseded ; and there is a notion, not 
in the least justified by experiment, but quite ineradicable, 
that some day or other it will be cheaply produced,—a notion 
probably due to the fact that nobody pays for the batteries 
which produce lightning. 

Nevertheless, electric lighting scarcely advances in general 
use, or at least does not advance it should. The 
Companies which sell it do not prosper, except occasionally, 
by selling the right to use hopeful patents in specific localities 
at prices which, from the first, overload the local undertakings. 
The cities are not competing for contracts with the Companies. 
The parishes which have made contracts give them up, and 
display sometimes a coy reluctance to be quite explicit as to the 
sums they have lost upon their experiments. The managers of 
great buildings are not all adopting the light with the decision 
and rapidity which, if they were quite convinced in their 
own minds, the world would expect of them. The holders 
of gas-shares hold on to their shares as to most valuable 
properties, and are inclined after dinner to mock audibly at the 
electricians ; though, if the listener happens to hold such shares 
himself, he will detect a faint shade of lingering fear in those 
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mockeries, and a disposition to be fluent about the residual 
products of gas, and the value of gas as a heating agent, and 
the necessity of gas to create the force which develops electricity, 
even if the new light should succeed. Such failure in the very 
moment of success, though it has happened before, is a little 
unusual; and one would like to know with some precision what 
is its explanation. The managers of Companies will tell in- 
quirers in a moment, and with a pleasing air of certainty, 
that the explanation is simple,—that it is all that terrible 
Mr. Chamberlain, and that he ought to be shocked to death 
at once by mammoth batteries, as the fitting but too easy 
penalty of his conduct in stealing electric profits for the 
public. But then, is all that quite true? Mr. Chamberlain 
is a dreadful person, no doubt, and is not as clear as 
he should be in his ideas as to the indefeasible right 
of corporations and patentees to plunder the community; 
and he did, being an old hand at bargains, make rather 
hard terms for the State; but still, Mr. Chamberlain is 
not the State himself. One has a notion that if Birmingham 
wanted electric lights, and were shown that Mr. Chamberlain 
were the obstacle, and thereupon remonstrated in audible 
fashion, Mr. Chamberlain would be quite gentle, and the ob- 
noxious clauses would, without much flourish of trumpets, be 
induced to take themselves away. Birmingham does not 
stir in that direction, that we see. Moreover, there are, 
say, a thousand houses in England where the Act would 
be no ‘obstacle, where the light is ardently desired, where 
gas is despised and hated, and where the dread of fire 
from oil-lamps overset and candles carelessly handled is never 
extinct; yet these houses, whose proprietors care practically 
nothing about cost, are not lighted with the electric light. 
Something seems to intervene between it and the wealthy 
public; and we should like to know what it is. We believe the 
causes of failure outside great cities are just two, and they are 
both due to the Companies and both removable by them, being 
simply greed and ignorance. Those who want the light cannot 
supply it for themselves—as Mr. Preece, being an experienced 
electrician, does—but must rely on experts, and the experts 
can do nothing because, first of all, of the huge cost of 
interfering with patent-rights. Mr. Preece says his only 
mechanician for lighting his house is his gardener; and though 
that is not true, for there is Mr. Preece himself, with his know- 
ledge—for which, when supplying his own house, he does not 
charge—still it is true that Mr. Preece could in a week impart 
enough cram-science to a decently clever plumber to enable him 
with a fair-sized gas-engine to manage, say, half-a-dozen 
houses. No Act at all would be required, for no privileges 
would be wanted; and the plumber would do it and gain 
a small annuity for himself, but that the patentees would inter- 
fere, and with their ruinous charges destroy all hope of profit. 
They want to keep the work to themselves, and do not perceive 
that a charge for instruction and a small royalty would pay 
them a great deal better than the neglect they now suffer under. 
Set the big enterprises, such as lighting whole cities, aside for a 
moment, and think of little matters. The villages and single 
houses want the light much more than the cities do, and no one 
doubts that if village artisans could give it at reasonable 
prices the people would pay the money; and what is the 
obstacle? Mr. Preece says there is none but ignorance. Once 
taught how to do it, his gardener, with a gas-engine, can keep 
the light supplied to his house at an expense, as far as we under- 
stand him, of about 16s. a year per lap. Increase that 
amount to £1, and so leave a profit for the mechanic, and it would 
be gladly paid all over England. Yet nobody can or will go 
into a trade which might be so widely diffused, because it would 
be so costly to buy the Companies’ rights, and because the “ first 
expense’ is made by the Companies so considerable, and because 
they have instructed nobody except their own officials. There is 
no mystery about the electric light, and nothing in its manage- 
ment which an instructed gasfitter could not learn in a month; 
yet there is nothing in which small experiment is so difficult, 
or about which it is so hard for ordinary men to get informa- 
tion. If a man with a large house wishes to burn forty 
colza-lamps, he can learn in five minutes what his expendi- 
ture will be; but if he wants forty electric lights, the only 
information he can acquire as to his expenditure is a 
feebly vague statement, which at once, unless he owns 
Eaton Abbey, induces him to recede. Why should not 
the exact method and cost and trouble of lighting a house with 
electricity be made as familiar to the public as similar details 





ara 

about gas-lighting, and hundreds of gasfitters be taught care 
fully all that is needful for that new development of their 
trade? There is no need to teach them science, They are not 
to be like Mr. Preece, but like Mr. Preece’s gardener, able to 0 
round and set small engines at work, and repair Wire-fittings 4 
separate and ordinary houses. The Companies are too greed 
and too pompous, and do not see that if little groups of ena 
could once be easily supplied by ordinary tradesmen, the demand 
for the thing they sell would become almost limitless, People 
would become habituated to their light, and as it is the best and 
most convenient, would soon be discontented with any other, 

The world is very slow about light, though it wants light 
above everything. There is no reason way a Japanese op 
a Hindoo should not have invented a decent lamp three 
thousand years ago. There is no new principle in modern 
lamps, and indeed no principle at all except the law of 
capillary attraction, which the Assyrian knew just as well 
as we do. It took the world hundreds of years to get rig 
of snuffers; and at this moment, with millions dependent on the 
trade, nobody will rid us of the grand drawback to the use of 
the mineral oils,—their sickening and abominable stench. Purify 
the oil as you will—and some of the prepared oils look as pure 
and limpid as water—and still whenever the housemaid is care. 
less—and every housemaid is always careless about lamps—the 
oil gives forth its poisonous odour. Is it really beyond the 
reach of mechanical science to make a lamp which, by burning 
its own smoke or other device, literally cannot smell? We 
do not believe it; but, nevertheless, though a smokeless lamp 
would yield a fortune to the inventor, and though every house 
wants lamps, and though all men have a keen dislike of the 
smell of burning oil, the necessary improvement will not be 
made. We still burn oil in machines identical in principle with 
the Assyrian lamp, though we have learnt to be intolerant of 
the incense and perfumes with which Sardanapalus kept down, 
or, so to speak, drowned the abominable stench. 





A PROSPEROUS PEASANT. 

“TN the country of the blind, the one-eyed man is king;” 
and in a country cultivated by small occupying owners, 
a yeoman with twenty or thirty acres may be the richest man 
in a whole district, and one with eight or ten be considered well. 
to-do. It is thus in many parts of France and Switzerland, and 
in the Grand Duchy of Baden, where a Government Commission 
has lately been inquiring into the general state of agriculture 
and the economic condition of agriculturists. No inquisition so 
thorough and complete was probably ever before attempted ; and 
the Report of the Commission, in four large volumes, gives us 
a picture of peasant life in South Germany from which nothing, 
down to the minutest detail, seems to be omitted. Instead of 
merely calling witnesses, after the manner of an English Commis- 
sion, and putting down their statements, that of Baden selected 
thirty-seven communes as samples of the bulk, and through the 
medium of sub-Commissions, composed of men familiar with the 
respective localities, submitted each of them to a searching ex- 
amination, as well touching methods of husbandry, value of 
produce, and division of land, as the social condition and ways of 
life of their inhabitants. In most of the communes, moreover, a 
representative peasant, also a sample of the bulk, was taken, 
and everything about him, as told by himself and confirmed by 
the inquiries of the local commission, set down. FEllmendingen, 
one of the districts in question, is an average commune of the 
Grand Duchy. Its inhabitants number 1,002, forming 218 
households, among whom the land is divided (though far from 
equally), at the rate of six and a half acres a-piece. The richest 
yeoman of the locality owns twenty-five acres, and there are forty 
families whose holdings are under two and a half acres each. 
Hence an Ellmendingen peasant with eight or ten acres is 
looked upon as a very fortunate man, and his position in 
popular estimation is pretty much that of an English 
squire with two or three thousand a-year, The name 
of this lucky fellow is indicated in the report by the letters 
“N. N.,” which—it being more convenient to think of a 
man with a patronymic than under the guise of initials—we 
will take the liberty to transmute into Nathan Niederwald. All 
the same, “ N. N.” is no imaginary being, but a live peasant, at 
this moment toiling in his fields, or working in his vineyards in 

Fllmendingen, a commune of the district of Pforzheim. 
Niederwald is forty years old, married, and the father of three 
children,—a son of thirteen, another of seven, and a year-old 
baby. His estate consists of a fraction more than nine acres 
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Se ceenemnanenn 
3:86 hectares (3°64 hectares=nine acres)—of vine-land, meadow, 
and pasture, divided into forty-eight parcels, aud scattered 
all over the commune. Even his vines of 0°64 hectare (one and 
g-half acre) are in eleven different places. This extreme sub- 
aivision of the soil is due to the operation of the law compelling 
a father to leave his property among his children share and 
sharealike, and to the custom of giving children, on their marriage, 
snippets of land, husbandry being the sole occupation of the pedple 
of Ellmendingen. The value of Niederwald’s land is reckoned 
at £566, that of his house and farm-buildings at £205; and, 
gs he is of a thrifty disposition and a good manager, his estate is 
free from encumbrance, “ and he owes no man aujthing.” His 
live-stock consists of a yoke of oxen, two cows, one heifer, a 
sow, ayoung pig for fattening, one cock, and seven hens. It 
may interest some of our readers to know that the oxen are 
valued at £40, the cows at £12 5s. a-piece, the sow at 
£5 5s, and the young pig at 12s. Niederwald’s invest- 
ment in this sort of moveable property is put at £75. We 
need not give all the details of his stock-in-trade, which are 
more minutely described in the Report than they would be 
in an auctioneer’s catalogue; but, as touching his strictly 
domestic economy, we may mention that the shirts and shifts 
of the family are supposed to be worth £6 7s., the wardrobe of 
the father £7, the mother’s the same, and that the total value 
of clothing, furniture, and kitchen utensils, is estimated at 
£269s. Asa curious detail, it is interesting to note that more than 
half this amount (£13 17s.) consists of bed and body-linen. Most 
of this was doubtless provided by Frau Niederwald; for a German 
maiden is no sooner born than the mother begins to prepare her 
daughter’s wedding trousseau, which, in the yeoman class, con- 
sists chiefly of linen; and as German households wash the 
family linen only two or three times a year, a large stock is 
indispensable. 


Butwehave not yet done with the enumeration of Niederwald’s 

possessions. On August Ist last year, his crops represented a 
value of £105, while of agricultural implements he had as 
nearly as possible £26 worth, and £2 2s. in ready cash. 
So altogether Niederwald is a man of a thousand pounds ; as he 
is free from debt, we might almost say a man in ten thousand. 
But, hard though he works, he cannot quite do all the work himself, 
and for thirty-one days in the year he requires the help of a 
labourer, to whom he gives 1s. 8d. a day and his keep. This may 
appear rather a high rate of remuneration for South Germany ; 
but the labourer is very likely a good man among the vines, and 
avine-dresser is a skilled workman. There is also a woman- 
servant, who considers herself well paid with £4 15s. a year, and 
works on the land whenever required. 'The cost of the Niederwalds’ 
living in food and drink, which is given in great detail, comes to 503 
pfennige—as nearly as possible 6}d.—each a day. This may not 
seem much, but it is very much more than an average English 
labourer can afford to spend on his tooth; and the Niederwalds, in 
fact, live well, as will be seen by the following menu :—For first 
breakfast, taken between five and six a.m., the father, the maid- 
servant, and the labourer have barley-soup, or porridge, and 
potatoes ; the mother and children, soup, coffee, and white bread. 
Second breakfast, at nine: for the father, half a pint of wine 
and half a pound of bread; for the others, bread and butter and 
cider. Dinner: three times a week, 13lb. of flesh-meat with 
vegetables; on other days, farinaceous dishes only. At four 
o'clock p.m., ‘‘a putting on,” repetition of the second breakfast. 
For supper, cream-soup, followed by potatoes and skim-milk. 
When potatoes lack, they are replaced with bread and salad. 
The greater part of the flesh-meat (200 lbs.) consumed by the 
family is home-fed pork and bacon, the purchases from the 
butcher amounting to only 170 Ibs. a year. Food alone, 
exclusive of the cost of cooking it, stands Herr Niederwald in 
£36 per annum, and he debits himself with £10 for wine 
(500 litres), the produce of his own grapes. This is at the 
rate of about 5d. the litre (1? pint), from which we may 
infer that the Ellmendingen crw is of very fair quality, for 5d. 
wholesale means at least 10d. retail. Niederwald’s gross receipts 
from every source make a total of £75 12s., while his total 
outgoings amount to £57 5s., leaving a balance to the good of 
£18 7s., exclusive of the produce consumed by the family, and 
the £57 5s. includes the outlay for seed-corn, seed-potatoes, and 
the rest. He does not seem to spend anything in manure; but 
as nearly all the produce, except wine and a little grain, is con- 
sumed on the premises, and he buys about 200 quintals of straw, 
and sometimes a little hay, the land probably gets back quite 
4s much as it yields, and is in no danger of impoverishment. 





The Report sets forth our prosperous peasant’s balance- 
sheet in the fullest detail; but we need state only the 
more salient results, and they are very suggestive. Includ- 
ing the value of utensils, live-stock and land, Nieder- 
wald has a capital of £978 engaged in his business of 
husbandry; and as a return for this, and the labour of 
himself and wife, he gets food, shelter, and clothing (£7 10s. for 
the whole family), and £20a year. Reckoning that he and his wife 
are worth between them £20 a year, in addition to their keep, 
and setting aside £20 as a provision for contingencies, deprecia- 
tion of buildings, interest on capital, and so forth—which is surely 
quite little enough—we have a profit on the year’s working of £5. 
The balance over and above this (£15) represents technically 
not profits but savings. Putting the matter in another shape, 
Niederwald’s land yields him a rent equal to 0°73 per cent. per 
annum! And the value put upon it is not overstated, for 
despite the agricultural crisis, real property is in demand at 
Ellmendingen, and owing to the eagerness of peasants to 
“round off” their properties and portion their children, 
fetches prices equal to from fifty to a hundred years’ 
purchase. It is, therefore, quite evident that, so far 
as mere income is concerned, Niederwald would do far 
better to sell his land, put the proceeds out at interest, and 
hire himself out as a vine-dresser or day-labourer. He could 
easily get five per cent. (the current rate of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood) for his money on good security. This would make 
him £48 15s. Supposing that he left his wife at home and 
earned only 12s. a week, his income would amount to 
£78, equal to the present gross receipts from his property. 
Why does he not adopt this course? For the same reason pro- 
bably that an English squire with two or three thousand a year 
would rather not sell his ancestral acres and invest the proceeds 
in a big grocery concern, though it should make him three times 
the income,—because he would descend in the social scale, and 
because he prefers living in his own house and being his own 
master to living in the house of another and occupying the posi- 
tion of a hired servant. A yeoman who tills his nine acres, 
though his life may be sordid and his surroundings ignoble, is 
quite as capable of being influenced by sentimental considera- 
tions as a great English landowner who regards the resettling of 
the family estate and its transmission to his descendants as a 
sacred duty. This is a consideration which some recent writers 
on small holdings have omitted to take into account. At the 
same time, a system which compels a man to leave his property, 
however small, equally among his children is no more to be 
commended than the opposite system peculiar to England, 
whereby landowners are enabled and encouraged to create 
tenants for life, and so to tie up their land as to render its divi- 
sion, if not impossible, yet extremely difficult. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
FREE SCHOOLS. 


(To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SpEcTaTor.”’| 

Sir,—Mr. Arthur Mills, in his letter to you, assumes that free 
education virtually means the extinction of Voluntary Schools. 
The entire cost of inspected schools lust year in England and 
Wales was nearly six and a quarter millions. This sum was 
provided (in round figures) as follows:—Government grant, 
two and three-quarter millions ; subscriptions and rates, one and 
three-quarter millions; school-pence, one and three-quarter 
millions, I am at a loss to understand how Voluntary 
Schools will be injured if the Government capitation grant 
on average attendance was increased in all schools that were 
made free (both Board and Denominational) to an amount 
equivalent to the school fees surrendered. The increase in the 
capitation grant would average 10s. per head, and represent 
(with Scotland) a penny in the pound of the Income-tax. 

The policy of free education, whether sound or unsound, is 
one that should be discussed upon its own merits. A proposal 
to increase the Government grant in order to relieve parents 
from the payment of all school fees, is outside the School- 
Board controversy, and may be opposed or defended by the 
warmest supporters of either Board or Denominational schools. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


Woodthorne, Wolverhampton. Henry H. Fow ter. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—There is one aspect of the Free Education question not 
touched upon in the correspondence in your columns, that has 
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come before me in the following way. A few weeks ago I 
occupied the pulpit of a large Presbyterian church in Alnwick, 
and was struck by the marked absence from the congregation of 
the younger element. There was a fine array of grown men, 
but hardly a boy or girl was to be seen. On inquiry, I was 
told that they had all to attend the Church of England. The 
Duke of Northumberland supports the schools of the place so 
‘ liberally that the children are educated free; only, in return for 
the free education, and instead of paying fees, they must each 
Sunday leave father and mother and be marched off to attend 
the services of an alien Church. So strictly is the condition 
insisted on, that one of the teachers—a Presbyterian lady—has 
to get special permission to attend her own church on Com- 
munion Sundays. This, I was told, was but a specimen of 
what is going on all over Northumberland, The Northumbrians 
are mainly Presbyterians, and the Church party is openly 
accused of the attempt to seduce the children from the Church 
of their fathers by the bribe of a cheap or free education. What, 
then, can be done to meet such tactics? Where cheap or free 
education is offered in a parish, no School Board can come into 
existence. Is it surprising, then, that men, face to face with a 
free education doled out by landed proprietors and made use of 
as a propaganda of episcopacy, should look for a remedy to a 
free education provided by national resources and accompanied 
by no degrading conditions ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Redcar, August 14th, 1885. J. WALLACE. 

[How is free education a remedy? The Duke’s schools are 
free. Surely he has a right to teach in his own schools the 
creed he prefers.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


DISESTABLISHMENT—WHAT IS IT? 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—It has been observed in your columns, and elsewhere, that 
the question of Disestablishment will divide the Liberal Party. 
But one chief cause of that division has not been noticed. Will 
you let me point out that a word which may stand for two con- 
tradictory ideas, can hardly fail to divide honest men who are 
invited to adopt it as a political cry? Disestablishment is not a 
dictionary word ; it is not to be found in the pages of any philo- 
sophical historian ; five-and-twenty years ago it was practically 
unknown. Our knowledge of its meaning is derived entirely 
from the Irish Church Act of 1869; and as we are informed 
that the provisions of that Act are not to be followed in any Bill 
proposed for the Church of England, it is evident that we are 
left wholly in the dark. 

Of that Act it may be conceded at once that it was constructed 
on Liberal principles, and, as such, was accepted by the Liberal 
Party. It was expressly declared to be framed on “ principles 
of equality as between the several religious denominations in 
Treland ;” it left the ecclesiastical organisation of the Church 
untouched ; it respected the worship, and the places of worship, 
belonging to the Church; in no particular did it reflect the 
hostile prejudices or passions of antagonistic sects. Depriving 
the Church of ancient endowments and great temporal privileges, 
it was careful at the same time to do it no injury, with which 
Liberal principles would have been inconsistent. It did not 
rob Churchmen of their own gifts to the Church. Its promoters 
were influenced, partly by a sense of political justice, partly by 
the conviction of political necessity, aud (in the case of some 
amiable visionaries) by the expectation that the measure would 
charm Irish hostility to England away. Like principles, or 
motives, might influence honest Liberals now. Some of them 
would personally dislike a great change in English rural life, 
anda serious break with English tradition; but they would 
give their predilections up to their party, and accept Dis- 
establishment, in this sense, as best they might. 

But is this what “ Disestablishment” means? There is 
another, and a very ugly view of it, absolutely at variance with 
Liberal ideas. As interpreted by the utterances of some zealous 
actors in public life, it is a plan for crippling and humbling, 
perhaps of crushing, the religious body known to law and 
history as the Church of England. Other religious denomina- 
tions are to have their organisation, their endowments of what- 
ever date, their internal rules, their worship, and their general 
liberty altogether untouched. The Church only is to be dealt 
with on the plan of doing her members as much harm as possible. 
I do not say that this attempt is more alien to sectarian prin. 
ciples than other kinds of persecution. But it is persecution, 
and nothing else. Liberals, as such, have no more to 
do with the worship and organisation of a religious body 





a 
than with the colour of its members’ hair. Their duty 
is simply to respect the existing order and opinions of 
every religious community, not least that of the largest reli, 
gious community in the land. The gentleman who lately com. 
pared the presence of a rector in a country parish with the 
existence of small-pox in the village, is no Liberal, even thoy h 
he may go through the grotesque formality of subscribing to q 
Society for the Liberation of Small-pox from Medical Contro} 
Much more might be said on this subject, if I could venture pe 
ask you for space sufficient for it. I shall be satisfied, however 
to sum up by insisting that these two views of Disestablishment 
are radically and fundamentally opposed, and therefore that it 
is easy to explain the divided state of the Liberal Party in 
regard to them. 

And now, may we not fairly ask political leaders to tell ug 
what they mean? We may ask; but they will not reply, 
Professional politicians have only one object,—to win their 
game. They will not commit themselves, until they see which 
line it is the interest of their party to take; and then they wil} 
do anything with their game—but lose it. The chess-player 
freely throws away his bishops, or even his queen, if he can 
checkmate his opponent by the move.—I an, Sir, &c., 

A Liperat Crvurciay, 


[We publish our correspondent’s letter out of respect for him. 
self, but the last paragraph is essentially and grossly unjust,— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 
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SMALL HOLDINGS. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘* SPEcTATOR,”’ } 
Srr,—You are perfectly right when you say, “The happiest 
agriculturist in England is the man who, earning 12s. a week 
for perhaps three-fourths of his time, has an acre and a, half 
besides, which he and his wife can cultivate in their leisure.” It 
is the general opinion amongst all the labourers about here to 
whom I have talked, that land without weekly wages in addition 
will do them no good. On Lord Carnarvon’s estate every cottage 
has a garden of a quarter of an acre attached to it, and allotments 
of half an acre or more besides for all who like. And this 
plan answers remarkably well. Lard Carnarvon has also some 
twenty or more small grass holdings of under thirty acres. On 
all of these cows are kept. Butin every single case the occupiers 
do some work besides. For example:—1 is a bricklayer, and 
lets out a pony and cart; 2 is a plasterer; 3 is a wood-dealer ; 
4 does hauling; 5 is a helper in stables; 6 is a wood-dealer; 
7 is a painter and day-labourer; 8 is a bricklayer; 9 has 
a private income; 10 is a carpenter; 11, 12, and 13 are 
publicans; 14 and 15 are blacksmiths; 16 is a pig-butcher; 
17 is a carpenter; 18 is a shoemaker; 19 keeps the post-office; 
20 has a private income. We are likely to be badly off this 
winter owing to agricultural depression, and the inability of 
farmers and gentry to employ more labour than is absolutely 
necessary. The gardens and allotments will ease the pres- 
sure of poverty; but were there not hope of better times 
and more work, no one would stay on and trust to 
them only. Any “ransom” of Mr. Chamberlain’s that 
impoverishes the wage-paying classes will most certainly 
re-act on the labourer, who, moreover, as soon as he comes to 
pay his rates himself, and not through his landlord, will have 
a word to say upon the present incidence of local taxation, 
which makes real property pay some twenty per cent. more 
than personalty towards expenses imposed by Parliament. This, 
with free imports of corn and meat, is manifestly unjust to 
those who embark their money in land instead of in stocks and 
shares.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Burghelere, September 16th. G. R. Portat. 





LONDON ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLMISTRESSES. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—May I ask for space in your columns for a very brief 

account of an Association which, though much valued by its 

members, is probably unknown to some who might be glad to 

share its advantages and take part in its work ? 

The London Association of Schoolmistresses arose out of 2 
desire on the part of schoolmistresses in London and the 
neighbourhood for some means of drawing together on common 
ground. It was formally constituted under its present name in 
1867, and a body of rules was adopted, in the first of which the 
object of the Association is stated to be “ to promote the higher 
education of women.” Two meetings are held during each 
school term for the reading and discussion of papers on subjects 
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ially interesting to teachers. The Association partakes of 
Zz natare of a club, and has occupied itself chiefly in the elucida- 
tion of questions having a direct practical bearing on school 
teaching and management; but membership is not limited to heads 
of schools or teachers, and there has been no lack of sympathy 
with public educational movements. The Association has a library, 
gousisting mainly of books of a more or less educational type. 
The Students’ Library of the Women’s Education Union was, 
on the dissolution of the Union, presented to this Association 
and incorporated with its own library, arrangements being made 
by which ladies who are not members of the Association may, 
on certain conditions, become subscribers. The library is kept 
at the office of the Society for Promoting the Employment of 
Women, 22 Berners Street, W., where also the meetings of the 
Association are held. Country members receive the papers 
issued by the Association and share in the use of the library, 
pooks being sent to them on payment of carriage. If any of 
your readers should desire further information, I shall be happy 
to give it.—I am, Sir, &c., Emity Davrss, Hon. Sec. 

17 Cunningham Place, London, N.W., September 15th. 





THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

[To Tux EprTor OF THE ‘“* SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sm,—Referring to Mr. Westlake’s letter in the Spectator of 
the 12th inst., may I be allowed to add my quota to the 
correspondence upon this interesting subject. Having been 
puzzled to understand how the islands supported ‘a population 
four times as dense as that of the United Kingdom, notwith- 
standing that they possess neither mines nor manufactures, I 
have recently paid a visit to Jersey and Guernsey, and I 
arrived at the following conclusions :— 

Ist. That though the total population of all the islands is 
90,000, a deduction must be made from that of probably 20,000, 
who are English, aud other residents who do not derive their 
incomes from any local source. This leaves 70,000 as the 
number living on the resources of the islands, which gives 1} 
persons to each acre, including the entire area of all the islands, 
say 48,000 acres. In the United Kingdom, we have about 76 
million acres, and a population of 36 millions, or about half a 
person to each acre; and, therefore, the Channel Islands sup- 
port, area for area, three times the number the United Kingdom 
supports. Apart from shipping, the whole number of persons 
in the islands is maintained upon the produce of the soil there, 
minus the 20,000 who live upon independent resources. 

2nd. The soil is in parts very fertile, but upon the wholo I 
was disappointed in this respect. I saw a great deal of 
wretchedly poor sandy land; and taking the whole area of 
Jersey and Guernsey into account, it is not such good land as 
exists in the Eastern portion of this county (Norfolk). 

3rd. The almost entire absence of taxation is evidently felt to 
bea great boon. 

4th. The climate is extremely favourable to the cultivation of 
early crops and also late autumn ones. Potatoes are planted in 
February, and taken up for sale in time to sow barley after- 
wards. This early crop of potatoes fetches a high price; 

it comes into the English market before ours are ready, and 
the soil being well adapted to potatoes, the yield is very large 
per acre, especially so in consequence of the use of seaweed as 
manure, which exists in great abundance within easy distance 
of every field in the islands. Potatoes, barley, and carrots, or 
late cauliflowers, can be grown within the year. Land, where 
let, fetches a high rent, as much as £15 per acre being paid per 
annum, 

5th, Easy and cheap transit to Covent Garden Market is a 
great factor in the problem. Goods can be sent every day at 
athrough rate, and are in London twenty hours after leaving 

the islands, 

Ihave come to the conclusion that the islands are prosperous 
because of their fairly fertile soil, of the absence of a grinding 
taxation, of a mild and equable climate, which allows of early 
and late crops being grown; and last (most important of all), 
because the early and late crops can be cheaply and quickly put 
into a market where the demand for them is certain, and where 
higher prices can be made than we English people can make of 
what we produce. 

Jersey exported this last spring and early summer £400,000 
Worth of potatoes, equal to £10 per head for every soul in the 
island. I do not shut my eyes to the fact that the land system 
of the island causes the wealth accruing from all these advan- 
tages to be pretty evenly distributed over the whole population ; 





and I see quite plainly that, under our English land system, all 
those advantages would have gone into the landlord’s pockets. 
This is shown plainly by the fact that when a bit of land is to 
let, it fetches £15 per acre per annum. With our cold springs and 
generally late climate, we cannot vie with these happy islanders; 
but I am certain that under a system of occupying ownership, 
our soil would produce double what it produces now, and that 
wealth, happiness, and well-being would be more equitably 
distributed than at present. We must not expect to see the 
soil of this country support the number of persons to the square 
mile that are supported in the Channel Islands; but I have no 
hesitation in saying that, with a more minute and thorough 
cultivation, our country would support in decent comfort double 
its present population. Secure possession of the land by 
the people in small holdings has made the Jerseyites and 
Guernseyites rich. Our English large-farm system would soon 
reduce them to the position of our labourers who luxuriate on 
eleven shillings per week.—I am, Sir, &c., An Ex-Farmer. 





THE CONVEYANCE OF LAND. 

(To tHE Epritor or THE “ SpecrTaTor,”’ ] 
Srr,—In referring to the Attorney-General’s speech at Ventnor, 
in your issue of September 12th, you say,—“ It has long been fore- 
seen that a radical alteration in the methods of conveyancing would 
involve as a corollary a complete change in the methods of paying 
lawyers,” and you quote an instance given by the Attorney- 
General in which it cost £50 to convey land worth £500. Will 
you allow me to point out the fact that the alteration you refer to 
has been already carried out by the provisions of the Solicitors’ 
Remuneration Act, 1882, and the General Order made there- 
under whereby, in the absence of special contract, a graduated 
ad-valorem scale of charges for the conveyance of land is fixed, 
by which solicitors and their clients are alike bound? Under 
this scale, the total expense of conveying land sold for £500 
would be as follows :— 





Vendor's Solicitor’s C0@bd.<..ccsccccccscscescccseccosee £710 O 
Purchaser’s Solicitor’s costs....... 710 0 
WIR IDI d econo sas ascagscccaa cancsccaccasavacascsedcucansns 210 O 

PROM dc4s catsesricentudadeiccccecdaiausadens is £17 10 O 


It is true that the Act leaves it open to the parties to make a 
special bargain as to the mode in which the solicitor is to be 
remunerated, and this is, no doubt, occasionally done in excep- 
tional cases; but the competition for business in the profession, 
and other causes, make such bargains very unusual.—I am, Sir, 
&e., H. RB. 

{Why should the cost be even seventeen shillings P—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





FREE LAND. 
(To THE EpitTor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’} 
Sir,—I observe that the newly organised “ Free Land League ” 
omits from its programme one very important change in the 
law which is absolutely requisite if land is to become “as 
saleable as Consols.”’ The stamp-duties must be considerably 
reduced. The stamp-duties at present charged on sales of land— 
namely, 10s. on each conveyance plus 10s. per cent. on the 
purchase price—compare very unfavourably with the 2s. 6d. per 
cent. charged on a sale of Consols. With registration of titles 
and a duty of 2s. 6d. per cent. upon land sales, the State would 
more than recoup the loss on the higher tax by the multiplication 
of dealings in land. Were the stamp-duties now levied upon 
sales of land extended to Consols, the market for Consols would 
be clogged, and prices would permanently fall. I see no justice 
in one form of property being more heavily taxed than another. 
—I an, Sir, &e., KE. R. Pearct Epecumse. 
Somerleigh, Dorchester, September 14th. 





THE CHURCH AND THE NEW VOTERS. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Your interesting article under the above title has received 
a somewhat practical illustration in my own experience daring 
the last twenty-four hours. About three weeks ago I was 
selected by the executive of the Liberal Association for East 
Norfolk to be recommended as candidate for the coming election. 
The request to stand came upon me entirely as a surprise; bat 
I had told the Committee that I would not pledge myself to 
vote for Disestablishment until I was convinced that Church 
Reform was impossible. Of this the Committee were aware at 
the time that they selected me. Some members also of the 
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Association, aware that I had said so, had tried to make me 
accept the formula that I would vote for Disestablishment 
when it became a Government measure, one of them—a 
Nonconformist minister who had taken great interest in 
my candidature—specially pointing out to me that it was 
safe to promise it, as there was no chance of any Govern- 
ment proposing Disestablishment in the immediate Par- 
liament. I had, however, said that I should advocate 
popularisation of the Church, till I was convinced it was 
an impossibility. When asked what reforms of the Church 
I did advocate, I replied, with a latitude that I fear will not 
meet with the Spectator’s approval,—(1), The recognition of the 
right of any Christian sect in a majority in the parish to the 
use of the parish church; (2), the right of the parish to veto 
the nomination of a rector or vicar; (3), the abolition of the 
sale of advowsons; (4), the abolition of fees for burial or 
marriage service. I mention these proposed reforms in order 
to show your readers that I did not err on the side of conceding 
too little. I do not propose now to discuss them. 


Yesterday, when I came before the delegates, I was received 
with a courtesy and listened to with an attention beyond all 
praise. But it was perfectly evident to me that they had made 
up their minds to accept no one who did not go for Disestab- 
lishment pure and simple. I argued for my own ideal of the 
Church. I pointed out what the clergy in the country have 
done for'their parishioners ; how the parsonage is the dispensary, 
the bank, the lending library, the shield against petty tyranny 
of all kinds ; how all the education of past years was undertaken 
by our clergy; how Christianity has been handed down by the 
system which has only recently become exclusive. As I was 
speaking, I remembered Mr. Albert Grey’s words, which you so 
rightly reprint, and wished I had him to support me. But it 
was all in vain. The electors of East Norfolk have made up 
their minds for Disestablishment, and I believe that a candidate 
who advocates Disestablishment would unseat even so popular 
a Member as Mr. Birkbeck. 


Now, why do I write? I want you, Sir, to do more for the 
cause, to show us the “popular and democratic reform ” which, 
in your opinion, will save for us a National Church. What my 
Norfolk friends say is that there is no such scheme before them, 
and that itis visionary. They say also that no Nonconformists— 
except perhaps Wesleyans—would accept such a scheme. Can 
you not persuade the Archbishop, or the Bishop of London, or 
some Bishop who understands the Democracy, to bring for- 
ward such a scheme? Can you not induce the Wesleyans who 
read your paper, and who do not wish for the “ paganisation ” of 
our villages, as the Bishop of Rochester calls it, to co-operate P 
Tf you cannot, had not we Liberals better accept the inevitable, 
and, knowing that America is a Christian country in spite of 
its being without an Established Church, cease to make a cause 
of separation between ourselves and those noble Nonconformist 
ministers who have done equally well for Religion and State? 
We want a leader who can speak with authority for the 
Church. 

I cannot conclude without thanking you for what you say of 
the new voters. The agricultural labourers and the small shop- 
keepers are already rejoicing in the light of their enfranchise- 
ment. One sees everywhere, as you say, at meeting after 
meeting, the sight of “a noble and puissant nation rousing 
herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible 
locks.” There is a deep, earnest temper in the nation. But if 
candidates give pledges too easily, the leaders of the party may 
have to disappoint the electorate, and there will arise in their 
minds a sense of betrayal.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. Lee Warner. 

Wrovham House, Norwich, September 13th. 





DEPRESSION IN TRADE. 
|}To tHE EpiTor oF THE ‘SPECTATOR,’ ] 
Sir,—It is, perhaps, unfair to assume that the letter of Mr. 
James Cree in your issue of to-day is a joke of the proverbial 
Scotch kind, though I am doubtful whether I ought not to take 
it so. 

If I were to attempt to answer him seriously, I should say that 
it was more than “ parodoxical to ascribe in any measure the 
present depression in trade to increased thrift and providence on 
the part of the people.” I imagine that the “industrial classes 
and small traders” who are “enticed by savings-banks and 
schemes of many kinds” into saving their money, do not keep it 





re 
hoarded up in stockings or teapots, after the manner of their 
ancestors ; whilst if they put it into banks, or the Securities of 
sound commercial undertakings, I fail to see how they are 
“ absorbing what should be current wealth.” 

Your correspondent admits that in these present times of 
sordid saving there is “less bankruptcy and less suffering” 
than we have known in other periods of bad trade. Not content 
with what to ordinary mortals seems to be the redeeming 
feature in the case, he recommends the industrial classes and 
small traders to withdraw their money from concerns which are 
at least endeavouring to make good use of it, and to “ chuck” 
it (as the Yankees say), in the hope that in some mysterious way 
it may return to them after many days with an “ unearned 
increment” besides. But there; perhaps Mr. Cree is laughing 
in his sleeve to think he has got some one to take him seriously, — 
T an, Sir, &c., 


Park Lane, Shefield, September 12th. J. Barszr, 


THE CLERGY AND THE REGISTER. 
(To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Sir,—Will you allow me to mention an experience which, as | 
know it is not singular, seems to me to point to a danger to the 
Liberal cause arising from the ignorant zeal of its subordinate 
agents, to which their superiors would do well to give some 
attention? I have claimed to be put on the list for my county, 
and am objected to by the Liberal agent, for no reason apparently 
but that Iam a clergyman. Whenever you see a head, hitit, 
was the concise advice of the Irishman to a friend ata fair, 
Whenever you see a clergyman’s name, object to it, seems to be 
the Liberal agent’s idea of a revision policy. I submit it is a 
mischievous one. To assume hostility is one way to provoke 
it. For myself, I do not choose to mortgage myself to any 
party ; but as a fact, I have repeatedly voted for Liberal candi- 
dates, and the vote this clever person has blocked would probably 
have gone the same way. It matters very little to me whether 
I vote or not, but it does matter both to a healthy political life 
in the State, and even to the Liberal Party, as such, whether 
rifles are fired at every independent head or at every parson’s 
head, as such, without more ado.—I am, Sir, &c., 8S. P. C. 





THE LATE SIR W. R. HAMILTON. 

{To Tue Epiror OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR,’’ | 
Sir,—As the author of the “ Biography of Sir W. R. Hamilton,” 
T am anxious that readers of the Spectator who have taken note 
of Dr. Ingleby’s letter in your issue of the 5th inst., and may 
not see my book, should not impute to me a disposition to do 
less than justice to my friend, Professor Sylvester. A reference 
to several passages in my second volume would acquit me of 
this; and its last paragraph would prove my appreciation of his 
generous estimate of Hamilton’s discovery, and that I had not 
failed to record his own in the same direction, though, doubt: 
less, Dr. Ingleby is much more qualified than I am to indicate 
its value. 

Calling attention to the fact that neither I nor my kind 
reviewer intended to give an exhaustive list of the mathe 
maticians who have cultivated Quaternions, I am sure he will 
be willing I should here state that I should have been pleased 
had he added to the names mentioned by him not only Sylvester, 
but also those of Clerk Maxwell and Henry Smith. The 
former has been cited by me as using and recommending the 
Calculus; the latter has given an important judgment on the 
subject in his Introduction to “The Mathematical Papers” of 
Clifford.—I am, Sir, &c., R. P. Graves. 








POETRY. 


a 


A TRANSLATION FROM VICTOR HUGO. 


Soyons comme l’oiseau posé pour un instant 
Sur des rameaux trop fréles ; 

Qui sent trembler la branche, mais qui chant pourtant, 
Sachant qu’il a des ailes. Victor Hueco. 


LIkE a song-bird be thou on Life’s frail bough, 
Lifting thy lay of love; 
So sing to its shaking, so spring, at its breaking, 
Into the heaven above, A. P. G. 
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——~— 
THE ADVANCED BROAD CHURCH.* 

TuEsE sermons, preached in the church which is, for many of us, 
indelibly associated with the teaching of Frederick Maurice, are full 
ofinterest and value on several accounts. They are thoughtful and 
instructive discourses, well worth perusal for their own sake, and 
they also present an interesting landmark of thought in the 
Church of England. It is chiefly from the latter point of view 
that we would now notice them ; but we would preface our re- 
marks by saying that the volume contains more valuable 
thought than we are able from this side fully to recognise. The 
title it bears—The Unknown God—will recall to some readers 
the most strenuous controversy on which Maurice ever entered. 
To preach an unknown God, he thought, was to invert the 
message of Paul, who uses the words only to bring out, by the 
force of contrast, the meaning of that revelation of which 
he felt himself the channel. That party which is called the 
Broad Church is sometimes supposed to consist of Maurice’s 
disciples, against his own emphatic protest; yet Mr. 
Craufurd claims, not without right, to be its spokesman 
when he says (p. 12), “ Most thoroughly do I agree with deep- 
souled Agnostics in believing that we have in this life no direct 
knowledge of God.” It is a striking fact that the advanced 
teaching of the Church of England should occupy so different 
a position within so short an interval, and one which deserves 
more than the attention we have here space to claim for it. 

The sentence we have quoted (by the side of which, had we 
space, we would gladly set many other extracts of a different 
tendency) seems to us marked by the hesitation characteristic of 
a party which finds its raison d’étre in compromise. To say 
that we have no direct knowledge of anything implies indirect 
knowledge of it; but what is indirect knowledge? Science 
knows nothing of two grades of knowledge; if it did, we should 
all have to describe our knowledge of the earth’s motion as in- 
direct, a tiresome and pedantic phraseology which would 
have no practical bearing whatever. Law—the other arbiter 
of evidence—is on its guard against the tendency to suppose 
that what is called indirect knowledge is knowledge at all; it 
will not even consider any second-hand evidence. In ordinary 
talk this tendency is allowed a certain place. “ Although I 
have no direct knowledge of the Master of Balliol,’ some one 
might say, ‘‘ never having read a line of his writings or seen his 
person, I seem to know him through his influence on my son.” 
But even if we let this pass, one person must know directly 
before another can know indirectly. “Man can never in this 
life find God himself,” says Mr. Craufurd, “ but only traces of 
his working.” What does he mean by finding God himself? 
Of course not the experience of some impression on eye or ear 
which should announce his presence,—that would be possible 
only in this life, and he is speaking of something he considers 
possible only in the next life. What is that contact of the spirit 
of man with the Infinite Spirit which is impossible now, and 
possible hereafter? Perhaps the answer would be, that till we 
know God, it is impossible to say what knowing him is. Then, 
it is futile to say anything about him. Mr. Craufurd claims 
for the Broad Church that it “stands alone in teaching 
plainly and fearlessly the unchanging fatherhood of God.” 
(p. 294.) A child’s knowledge of his father is surely a direct 
knowledge; yet this relation is given as the one fact we know of 
a being of whom we have no direct knowledge at all. 

The truth is that Mr. Craufurd, and teachers like him, are 
trying to make Christianity inoffensive, at the cost of 
making it meaningless. They see that the dominant in- 
fluence of our day is that of physical science; and that 
with minds moulded under this influence the message of 
Christianity has failed. Forty or fifty years ago it would have 
been possible to explain this divergence by saying that scientific 
men had known Christianity only under an aspect in which it 
was their deadly foe. Up to that time it was closely asso- 
ciated with that superstitious reverence for the exceptional 
which is the very antithesis to the reverence for truth. 
The Bible must be unlike other books, the Son of Man 
must be unlike other men, the future of the saved must be 
separated by an infinite chasm from that of ordinary humanity, 
and soon, This was the view of the authorised exponents of 
Christianity, and was naturally identified with Christianity by 





*The Unknown God, and other Sermons, By the Rev. Alex. H, Craufurd, M.A. 
London : T, Fisher Unwin, 


those who had no discriminating attention at leisure to 
study the Bible for themselves. But about that time a 
group of teachers arose, of whom the best known was 
Frederick Maurice, to whom it was impossible to ascribe this 
superstition. They insisted, not that the Bible was written 
under any exceptional influence, but that it was a record of 
facts which stood in an intimate and indissoluble relation with 
the spirit of every human being, and that if it did nothing to 
explain the history of every being, then it was self-condemned 
as futile. This doctrine may be true or false; but there is 
nothing in it difficult to reconcile with a single fact brought to 
light by a single man of science since investigation began. And 
yet it cannot be said that on the class of minds we are 
considering this teaching had any more effect than that to 
which it succeeded. Such men as Darwin and Tyndall, 
and the minds which were influenced by them, had no 
more sympathy with Maurice, or Erskine of Linlathen, than 
they had with Dr. Pusey, or any of the Evangelicals. <A 
belief in Christ, which was disentangled from all that had 
seemed to set it in antagonism to science, was not more suc- 
cessful with scientific men than one which had anathematised, 
and as far as possible persecuted, them. “ When Christianity 
seemed partly our friend and partly our enemy,” says Mr. 
Craufurd (p. 29), “ then its reality was scarcely at all impugned ; 
DEG TON. </c ice when genuine religion seemed about to cure 
our many infirmities, science threatens to wrench it away from 
us, and relegate it to the region of exploded fictions.” In the 
endeavour to deal with this problem, it became clear that 
such men as Maurice failed to arouse attention among the class 
now addressed, not because any statement they made was in- 
compatible with any statement of physical science, but partly 
because the statements they made concerned matters that were, 
to students of physical science, totally uninteresting; and also 
because, while scientific men meant by knowledge a certainty 
which was definite and transferable, something that occupied a 
distinct, unchangeable space in the mind, and could be trans- 
ferred to any mind which would take up the attitude of patient 
attention, theologians, on the other hand, understood by it 
something that was always capable of increase, and always in- 
capable of transference. The message, it seemed, if it were 
to be brought home to the class we speak of, must be changed 
both as to its subject-matter and its form. 

It is surely a very natural effort to make the most important 
subject that human thought can confront interesting to the 
most important class of the day. No one should turn away, as 
one is sometimes tempted to do, from the effort, as from a piece 
of intellectual snobbishness. It will be a vain effort; but that 
is all the more reason we should speak of it with sympathy. 
It has led the new liberal school to avoid all subjects that 
secular men find tiresome, and also (and this is more especially 
applicable to the volume before us) to surrender the exclusive 
right to use the word knowledge to the intellectual aris- 
tocracy of our day. There is surely much to be said 
for this exclusive right. Mr. Craufurd is well aware that 
if he goes and listens to a lecture at the Royal Institution, 
the question is simaply whether he understands it; but that 
if some member of the Royal Institution, who may be far 
more ignorant of theology than the preacher is of science, 
comes to listen to a sermon at Vere Street, the question will be 
whether he agrees with it. Science, it appears, can be known. 
Theology can be only opined. And yet even so, Mr. Craufurd 
urges in effect, are there not realities which, though they never 
can be known, are yet so interesting to humanity that probable 
opinions about them are of much value? The modest form in 
which the question is asked, and the interesting thought with 
which it is associated, bring home to us more forcibly than 
before the conviction that its answer is a negative. 


When opinions about the most important subject in the 
world come to be weighed against knowledge of the least 
important, the important opinions will, we are convinced, be 
found to kick the beam. Men who seek truth do not refuse, 
indeed, to investigate opinion, for it may be the ante-chamber 
to truth. But they less and less care to investigate, unless in 
a purely historic interest, opinion which proclaims itself ulti- 
mate. And, at any rate, they will refuse to make the effort 
when these opinions all centre in a person whose own words 
turn them to incoherence. Mr. Craufurd must surely think 
that it is by an error that Jesus is reported to have said,—‘ This 
is life eternal to know thee.” Noone could suppose that state- 





ment unimportant enough to be thrown out of the reckoning 
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when he was considering the claims of a teacher. But it is not 
on a single phrase that the association of that belief and that 
teaching will be found to depend. If Mr. Craufurd is prepared 
to say that the New Testament speaks of an unknown God, he 
will find that those are united in disagreement with him who 
are hardly united in anything else. Those Churchmen who 
undertake to defend their fortress against men who regard 
Christianity as a delusion, and also against men who regard 
it as something more than a plausible opinion, do not 
merely confront the double array of vigorous and fearless belief 
and unbelief; they enable their foes to make the attack on 
common ground. It needs no sympathy with the teaching of 
Christ to see that he spoke of a God whom man might know, 
and those who think him mistaken will here be at one with 
those who think him divine. Where the two parties part com- 
pany it will be for energetic protest on the one hand, and on 
the other what is far more dividing,—entire neglect. Scientific 
men, in hearing of a deliverance from the burden of sin to be 
obtained through Christ,would acknowledge, if they were entirely 
unprejudiced, that that message might concern some persons, 
though it had nothing to do with them. But when they hear 
of a God whom man can never know directly—they, who need to 
be convinced that any God exists to be known—they will feel sure 
that this message has nothing particular to do with anybody. 
To preach to the contemporaries of men who have taught the 
least cultivated and thoughtful among us the wonderful powers 
that come of knowledge in the outer world that in the inner 
world we have no knowledge at all, is to strengthen their con. 
viction that it is best to keep to the outer world. The stately 
fabric of modern science rises before the eyes of the men of our 
day, whether they seek it or no. Like some lofty edifice in a 
crowded city, its aspect is familiar to those who never 
enter its doors, and to forget its existence is impossible. 
Its revelations, indeed, were in the seventeenth century as great 
with regard to space as its revelations in the nineteenth century 
in regard to time, and to the seeker after truth the discoveries 
of that day were as impressive*as the discoveries of this. But 
it is before the multitude that Science has begun to work 
miracles in our day. The wonders of steam, of electricity, of 
photography, have brought home to the minds of the ignorant 
and the careless, not only that science is truth, but that it is 
power. The men of our time, if they are to be led to look 
steadily in any other direction, must begin by believing it a 
direction in which the mind is to come into a not less direct 
relation with truth, and to derive a not less certain accession of 
power. 


The assurance that the convictions which in these regions 
correspond to the certainties of science, are of the same nature 
with them, forms no part of the needed promise. Of course, if 
any one begins by saying that there is no other kind of certi- 
tude than that of a fact, then there is an end of the matter. 
But it is not theology along which is concerned to contest 
that decision. It is not less natural to say that we know 
a man than that we know a science. Some languages have 
synonyms for the verb to know, according as it is to be applied 
to facts or to persons, while our own verb itself, in its more 
archaic and familiar usage, as well as in its etymology, betrays 
its close alliance with the verb applicable to persons only. It is 
allied with that which is most intensely personal. Perhaps the 
distinctive characteristics of knowledge of character and know- 
ledge of things are best conveyed by saying that whereas 
in the world of physical investigation every certainty 
maps out a certain definite space in the mind which never 
expands or shrinks, in the world of character every certainty 
points to a centre of belief which shrinks into almost nothing, 
or expands to fill the whole field of view, according to the con- 
dition of the mind which is in contact with it. If there be any 
fact of which the student of nature might be move certain, 
he is not certain of it already. But in the human world the 
conviction which is incapable of increase does not exist; and 
to say that all knowledge of character is imperfect, because 
it is capable of increase, is to give the word “knowledge” a new 
meaning. If we are not sure that a high-minded man will not 
be guilty of a mean action to secure some trivial gain, that a 
tender-hearted man will not be guilty of a cruel action to 
avenge some trivial slight, we are not sure of anything. To 
make this liability to fluctuation a negative test of certainty—to 
insist that knowledge should always be of facts, and never of 
character—is to say that it is impossible to know man. 
And in that sense we need not fear to allow that it is im- 





possible to know God. The elevating thoughts scattered 
throughout the volume we have noticed assure us that it ig 
only in this sense that its writer could intend the words to 
‘be understood; but in addressing a generation ready to doubt 
whether the central reality of life be more than a dream, he 
could not have chosen to speak of God as unknown, unless he 
had forgotten some of his own warnings, with one of which we 
will close our notice of a volume we would heartily recommend 
to our readers :— 

“ Jnst.as a dog knows of his master only a very little, and yet that 
little is of more real importance fo him than the large tracts of hig 
master’s nature which he cannot know, so that part of our Creator 
which we can dimly know is, in truth, a very small fragment; and 
yet this fragment is to ue of inestimablo valuo, and of more present 
importance than the vast unfathomable recesses of God’s inner 
hidden being.” 





AN AMUSING COOKERY-BOOK.* 


Somz time ago the “Old Bohemian” gave us an entertaining 
book of personal reminiscences, and he now gives us that still 
greater rarity, an amusing cookery-book, probably the only one 
in the language. But our author amuses only incidentally, his 
aim, as he tells us in his preliminary remarks, being “ to tender 
a few general hints, more or less practical, on foods and drinks 
and their preparation, the outcome of long observation and 
experience in many lands and in many kitchens—high and 
humble.” It is natural that in a work entitled Philosophy 
in the Kitchen we should have a certain amount of moralising 
and an occasional modicum of science; but the moralising is 
generally pointed with a tale, and the science always popular 
and practical. The cardinal virtues of a good cook, as enumerated 
by the “ Old Bohemian,” are—(1), an intelligent knowledge of the 
art and science of cookery and of the materials required, with 
correct judgment in adapting means to ends, and vice versd ; (2), 
untiring industry ; (3), wise economy; (4), scrupulous cleanliness ; 
and (5), though not least, sobriety. On each of these virtues he 
discourses pleasantly and wisely, and at some length. A propos 
to cleanliness, he enforces his objection to snuff-taking in the 
kitchen with an anecdote drawn from the rich stores of his own 
experience which will bear repeating :— 

“T remember,—though it is well-nigh half a century now [ago ?],— 
when at Lyons, a curious incident of this kind. I belonged at the 
time to a revolutionary club, of which M. Portevin, a distinguished 
chef, was a leading member. We were fiercely conspiriog at the 
time, which just then seemed singularly propitious for a promising 
rising in the second city of the Kingdom. It is generally held that 
in England alone people require the adjunct of a repast to every act 
of social or political life. My experience has taught me that other 
nations also have the same foible. Soa grand banquet was deemed an 
indispensible preliminary to the culinder grand conspiracy. M. 
Portevin obligingly volunteered to preside over the preparation of 
the said banquet, and I readily consented to act as one of his two 
chief aids, the other being a nephew of his, a young man of chaffing 
disposition, and perversely mischievous. It was while deftly mixing 
a delicious Charlotte Russe—with canella and vanilla in it, and an 
abundance of best cream, lots of yolks, isinglass, plenty of sugar, 
sponge biscuits galore, and a variety of jams and jellies, with a 
sprinkle of sultanas through the mass—that M. Portevin bethought 
him of solacing his nose with a pinch of snuff, which unhappily— 
along with its effect—went into the Charlotte—I saw it; so did young 
Portevin. Lafontaine says somewhere, in connection with some other 
human foible :— 

‘Quand on le sait, c’est bien de chose; 

Quand on ne le sait pas, ce n’est rien.’ 
The second line may be quite right, but as to the first, I do not 
believe in it. So at the banquet I religiously abstained from the rich 
Charlotte; so did Portevin’s nephew, which led to remark. That 
young villain audaciously insinuated the reason of my and his own 
unwillingness to touch the delicious dish by softly hamming— 

‘“ J’ai du bon tabac dans ma tabatiére.” 
Poor Portevin’s foible being pretty well known, the banqueters put 
this and that together,—and we did not conspire that day, which not 
unlikely saved the July dynasty for years.” 

Why they did not conspire that day does not, however, seem 
quite clear. Was it that the plotters were so eager to 
wash away the taste of the snuff that they drank theme 
selves hors de combat, or did the incident breed so fierce 
a quarrel that united action became for the time impossible? 
Be that as it may, we have the “Old Bohemian’s” 
word for it, that a chef's lapse from the fourth cardinal 
virtue of his calling lengthened, by a few years, Louis 
Philippe’s lease of power. And why not? Incidents equally 
trivial have produced events quite as momentous, and our author 
appropriately reminds us of Zschokke’s demonstration that the 
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— 
siding of Austria with France in the Seven Years’ War was due 


to the whim of a Paris shoeblack. We are not at all sure, how- 
ever, that if the King had heard of the meeting he would have 
been very much alarmed; bons vivants, with a weakness for 
Charlotte Russe, are not exactly the stuff out of which danger- 
ous plotters are made. 

Nothing could be better than the “ Old Bohemian’s ” observa- 
tions on all that concerns the ordering of the kitchen and the 
process of cooking—everything, in fact, that relates to food and 
the all-important subject of eating and drinking. Few house- 
keepers, we imagine, will read them without increasing their 
stock of culinary knowledge. How carefully he goes into 
matters let the following directions for making mint-sauce 
testify :-— 

“Take a sufficiently large bunch of fresh green mint to fill, when 
finely chopped, two to three tablespoonfuls [we fancy the ‘ Old 
Bohemian’ means ‘ tablespoons’ ], chop the rind of a good-siaed lemon 
very fine, and add it to the mint in a sauce-tureen. To four ounces 
of best French vinegar, add one ounce and a half of fresh lemon- 
juice, and dissolve in this as much finely powdered loaf-sugar as it 
will absorb. Pour the solution over the mint in the tureen, and let it 
stand an hour or so. Try to get your mint clean that it may not need 
washing, which tends to take the freshness off.” 


The “Old Bohemian ” has a notion that with this sauce, even 
four-year old mutton, properly roasted, may be made to taste 
something like lamb. We can well believe it, and we recommend 
all who have any doubt on the subject to try the experiment. 
He also assures us—and this will be news to most people—that 
caper-sauce makes quite as good a dressing for roast mutton as 
for boiled. We wonder if our author ever heard the fine old 
English song, “ Mutton, ’tis the meat I love!” It might have 
been written expressly for him. The supposed incongruity of 
caper-sance with boiled mutton naturally reminds him of a story 
—this time about a young German lady who had got married 
chiefly on the strength of her reputed skill in pastry ; only, as it 
happened, it was her mother, not she, who made the pies, about 
which I jewne mariée knew no more than young women in 
these days of high education are wont to do,—that is to say, 
nothing at all. When the honeymoon was over, the husband 
invited a few friends to dinner; and wishful to show off his wife’s 
skill in the pastry line, asked her to prepare a mixed fruit-pie, 
such as had so often delighted him at her father’s table. In these 
circumstances, there was nothing for it but either to confess her- 
self an impostor on the spot, or to try what she could do with the 
help of the cookery-book. Deciding for the cookery-book, she 
turned to the directions for fruit-pie making, followed them to the 
letter, down to the bottom of the page relating thereto, the last 
words of which were “ two teacupfuls (sic) of wine,” followed by a 
“lemon sliced, the peel of a lemon grated, and a little cinnamon.” 
But as ill-luck would have it, two leaves stuck together, and the 
directions on the next page referred to meat-pie, and ran thus: 
—“Good gravy, a tablespoonful of chopped shalots and mush- 
rooms, a teaspoonful of chopped sweet herbs, two of salt, and 
one of mixed cayenne, cloves, and pimento.” This rather startled 
the young housewife ; but having heard that the perfection 
of cookery consists in the skilful blending of apparently incon- 
gruous materials, she went boldly on, and the dainty dish was set 
before her husband and his friends with a result over which the 
“Old Bohemian ” does not draw a veil, for he tells us there was 
“something like a scene.” We should think so indeed. The 
Teufels of the husband, the tears of the wife, and the consterna- 
tion of the guests when that pie was opened must have beggared 
description. 


But we would not have it supposed that Philosophy in the 
Kitchen consists wholly, or even in great part, of anecdotes; 
they are just in sufficient number to give the book a pleasant 
flavour, like the apples which he recommends as a stuffing for 
roast goose instead of the traditional sage and onions. Among 
the most useful chapters are those dealing with the cooking of 
fish and the preparation of vegetables, which latter art has not 
yet been brought to the same perfection in England as on the 
Continent. In our author’s estimation conger-eel, despised 
though it be,is a most valuable fish; and we daresay he is 
right. Judiciously used it is an improvement on turtle-soup; 
properly baked, fried, or stewed, it makes most toothsome eating, 
and costs little money —which is more than can be said of “dear 
Charles Sala’s” new system of cooking bloaters to perfection 
(tried by the author and pronounced excellent) :—“ It is easy to 
do: You take a large soup-plate and pour a quartern of the 
best whiskey into it; you then lay two fine bloaters on the plate, 


in the burning whiskey. When the spirit is consumed the 
herrings are done to perfection.” 

A good dish, perhaps, but, as tho author observes, not 
economical; and truth constrains us to say that many of his 
dishes, albeit the mere description of them is appetising, may 
not altogether meet the requirements of people who want to 
live on sixpence a day—whether they earn it or not—or even 
eighteenpence. In the great art of salad-making, the “Old 
Bohemian” is, of course, a passed master; but should any 
unfortunate dyspeptic be tempted to try one of his wonderful 
mixtures, the experiment might not improbably be attended 
with disastrous, if not fatal results; while none, save millionaires 
with copper-lined stomachs, are likely to indulge in his superb 
yet fearful punches. But to housekeepers who are not above 
taking valuable hints as to the preparation of food, to those 
who look upon eating and drinking as the chief ends of life, and 
to all and sundry who like useful information none the less 
because it is lightened with genial gossip and spiced with 
sparkling anecdote, Philosophy in the Kitchen is a book we can 
recommend, 


A TUSCAN VILLAGE PROPHET.* 

In these days of analytic criticism, no manifestation of the 
human mind escapes the observation of the modern philosopher, 
no longer a mere metaphysician, but also an experimentalist and 
aman of science. Hence has arisen the tendency, which we must 
be careful not to push too far, to regard every manifestation of the 
human mind which in any manner departs from the established 
track, as of a more or less pronounced alienistic character. And 
especially have religions phenomena engaged the attention of 
these men, leading Renan to write, half in jest, but also half 
in earnest, in his Vie de Jésus,—‘ Medicine can tell us the name 
of the malady that made the fortune of Mahomet.” In the 
search for “human documents,” inaugurated by the contem- 
porary French school of thinkers, more and more the explana- 
tion of religious phenomena is sought in the sphere of 
pyschology. The Italian Professor Barzellotti, a student of our 
own Spencer, has distinguished himself in the field of what he 
has happily termed the “ embryology of religious phenomena ;” 
and from his pen there lies before us a new book, in which 
is subjected to critical analysis the story of the poor 
deluded carter, who a few short years ago paid with his 
blood for his misplaced and antiquated enthusiasm, being shot 
down by the Royal Carabineers of his native land, as he was 
about to lead his followers to glory, and inaugurate the Republic 
of God upon earth. Itis a pathetic tale, told with skill and 
picturesque power; for Professor Barzellotti writes as no mere 
cold observer, but as one who has lived through the whole move- 
ment, for the prophet arose in his native place, which lies at the 
spurs of those volcanic hills which flatten amid the marshy 
Maremma lands of Grossetto. It is a tract left outside all modern 
communications,—one of those districts not rare to find in Italy, 
where, as far as concerns the mental attitude of the people, little 
difference can be discerned between Catholicism and the 
Paganism on which it was astutely engrafted. The people are 
well-to-do, living under the mezzadria system, unagitated by 
either social or agrarian speculations, existing in a climate that 
makes mere living a delight, and hence able to cultivate and 
keep alive poetical and literary traditions that have made the 
Tuscan peasant famous at all times—in brief, just such a popu- 
lation among whom could spring up an improvised eruption of 
living faith, of fanaticism such as recalls ancient times, rather 
than those of our sceptical dissecting nineteenth century. 

It was in 1835 that there was born at Arcidosso, in the Tuscan 
Maremma, a lad of that dark, fiery beauty, which we somewhat 
mistakenly regard as the invariable Italian type. He was an 
imaginative child, who even as a bey saw visions and dreamed 
dreams, but as he grew up his poctry concentrated itself upon 
learning by heart the verses of his great countrymen, Tasso and 
Dante, and his imagination upon inventing the most novel 
oaths, so that it became an amusement amid the country-folks 
around to listen to David's cursings. He became a carter by 
trade, and appears to have led a life anything bat saintly. It 
was not till he was past thirty that a vision telling him that he 
was a chosen vessel, a man that should recall the nations to 
God, converted him from his loose ways, and after disappearing 
for a while from among his countrymen to meditate in a lonely 
spot, David reappeared as a prophet and a priest, his face 
showing signs of vigils, his words breathing inspiration, his 








* David Lazzaretti. By Giacomo Barzellotti. Bologna: Nicola Zanichelli. 
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forehead marked with the stigma of a cross amid two C’s placed 
there, according to him, by St. Peter in person. Alas! cruel 
science in post-mortem examination pronounced this stigma no 
more than a common tattoo, which David must doubtless have 
given to himself. But here we touch upon the peculiar character 
of the man and the features that make him interesting to the 
psychological student. It is evident throughout David’s career 
that, while believing entirely in his mission, he yet never lost his 
hold upon common-sense and reality, sothat whenever it was need- 
ful to practise a pious fraud that should further his aim, he did so 
without a moment’s hesitation, his peasant astuteness strangely 
blending with his genuine prophetic ardour. His was no 
ingenuous nature. The foundation of his character was a 
mixture of ignorance and natural refinement, of superstitious 
credulity, of exaltation and practical scepticism, such as it is 
not rare to find coupled together amid the common people of 
Italy, and especially of its Tuscan province. What he preached 
henceforth to the peoples was that the times were ripe, that God 
desired their moral and civil regeneration; and since in his early 
days he taught nothing contrary to the prevailing faith,— 
indeed, sought to revive the true Catholic spirit, which, owing 
to the apathy of the local clergy, had sunk to mere letter-worship, 
—the priests rather encouraged his mission, and regarded him 
as a useful coadjutor. Soon he established himself upon 
the cone-shaped mountain of Monte Labbro, and here in a tower 
built for him by his disciples, and whence he could overlook the 
Maremma plains, the blue Tyrenean Sea, the Isle of Elba, he 
lived, preached, and prayed, founding a communistic and co- 
operative “ Society of Christian Families,” where religious and 
moral education was aimed at as well as industrial well-being. 
This Society was joined by more than eighty families, many of 
whom lived on the mountain-brow near to the prophet, when not 
engaged in cultivating their soil. David himself set them the ex- 
ample of manual labour; but from time totime he disappeared from 
their midst to write out his rules and visions, to retire awhile from 
the world to think and pray, or to visit distant lands in order to 
learn how God was fulfilling himself in these also. For this end 
he retired to the island of Monte Cristo; he several times visited 
France, staying now in the Grand Chartreuse, now inhabiting 
Lyons, mingling with its socialistic workmen and imbibing not 
afew of their ideas. He even went as far afield as London, 
where he would seem to have attended some revivalist meetings. 
Nor did his ardour falter before a journey to Rome, where he 
sought an interview with the Holy Father, hoping that the Pope 
would support his mission. But in this hope he was disap- 
pointed. The times were grave. Pius IX. mistrusted enthu- 
siasts, and with a reprimand he dismissed the refractory son 
who ventured to give counsels to his spiritual superiors. Fora 
brief moment David obeyed the Papal authority; but it was 
indeed a moment. Another visit to France confirmed his con- 
viction that revolt was now his only alternative, and, arming 
himself with strange banners, fantastic robes and insignia, he 
returned to Monte Labbro, telling the people that the time so 
long foretold had come at last, when the reign of God should be 
inaugurated on earth. 


In estimating the success which David met with among his 
peasant followers, the local conditions must be taken into 
account. There stands on the one side the fact that in times 
like ours, when ecclesiastical traditions lose their hold, the 
natural and spontaneous impulses of the people strive after 
reviving the religious conscience. In such periods old faiths 
revive and new ones spring up both among the educated and the 
ignorant. Witness, for example, sixteenth-century Siena, 
when beside the two Socini and Ochino, the popular prophet, 
the beato Brandano, a rude Savonarola, preached his doctrines 
and led his followers to battle. On the other side stands 
the fact that David arose in a moment of great excite- 
ment, when Italy swayed between the disappointments 
and hopes that lay for it ’twixt Novara, Mentana, and 
the breach of the Porta Pia; when, further, the fabulous 
news that France,—that France which the peasantry held 
invincible, which it regarded as the best, aye, only true support 
of the Papacy in Europe,—had been overpowered by an 
heretical people, had shaken to its foundations the peasant 
mind. What was meant by a new Italy they did not compre- 
hend; what was meant by the fall of the Papacy was but too 
vividly conceived by them. Surely such things would not be 
suffered long, they deemed; and it is little wonder, therefore, 
that when David Lazzaretti preached that in his person these 
things should be overthrown, the people flocked around him, 





ir 

listening to, and believing in, the political and religious Utopia 
he preached. In 1876, he penned a manifesto which was a 
species of ultimatum to the Christian Powers, in which he 
called on them for aid to reform the world, and woe unto them 
if they refused. He incited his followers with the words,—« Let 
us go into Latium, into the land of the great,”’—interestin 
words, revealing how deep a fund of Greek and Roman classi. 
cal reminiscences continue rooted in the Italian people, so as stil] 
to find a place in the dreams of their prophets and the tales of 
their old men. Expectation, as we all know, is one of the most 
potent motive factors in religious passion, and David, consciously 
or unconsciously, largely utilised this power. But an end had 
to come at last, and in August, 1878, the fifth act of the tragedy 
of his life took place. He solemnly and with much pomp pro. 
claimed the inauguration of the Republic of God, of which he 
had been elected the leader; he led his people in fantastic pro. 
cession, chanting and praying, from the heights of the Monte 
Labbro to the plains of Arcidosso, to go forth to preach hig 
mission. At the portals of the village they were met and 
stopped by nine soldiers. David explained his pacific mission 
in vain; he was shot down by his own countrymen, and with 
him fell innocent women, men, and children. His murder, 
for it was nothing else, was a mistake committed by the 
timorous Government then in power. They had been warned 
that David meditated this step; they refused to check it 
while yet there was time, fearing to sacrifice their popularity; 
they shot him down in coward fashion when he dared to do that 
he had not hidden; and in the end a lawsuit proclaimed them 
guilty of having violated their subjects’ freedom. It was a 
melancholy end, and yet perhaps for the visionary the happiest. 
He died true to his faith, to his belief in his mission which he 
had prophesied would be sealed by his blood. His followers 
still survive in the Tuscan Maremma, they still look for his 
reappearance, they still—a faithful little sect—cherish his 
memory and search his writings. To speak of these, space is 
lacking. They are by no means commonplace, being a curious 
mixture of mediwval mysticism, inspiration drawn from Dante, 
and modern French socialistic theories. 

Such a man in the early Christian ages would have been 
an ardent heresiarch, the head of some religious faction, 
ready to die for his Gnosis. In the dark Middle Ages he 
would have been a Flagellant, a Millenniumist; or born in 
Germany, a brother of the Holy Ghost, a fiery disciple of 
Master Eckart or Jacob Boehme. Born into the full nineteenth 
century, he was what our century alone produces,—an eclectic, 
a strange medley of many things; but on that account no 
less interesting a figure to study and to regard. The thanks of 
all students of humanity, of all psychologists, all religious 
searchers, are due to Professor Barzellotti for his graphic, able, 
and unbiassed monograph. Above all, we are grateful for the 
latter quality—so rare in the religious historian, so absolutely 
requisite, if his work is to have any value outside the narrow 
limits of a sect. 





ADMIRAL ROBERT FAIRFAX.* 
Mr. Crements Marxuam here gives us an excellent biography 
of one of the worthiest, though least known, of that eminent 
Yorkshire family which played a considerable part in English 
public life two centuries ago, and the most famous members of 
which are the Parliamentary General, whose star paled before 
Cromwell’s, and (on the illegitimate side) the translator of Tasso, 
that Edward Fairfax who accepted Demonology, and whom 
Collins has termed the . 
* Prevailing Poet, whose undoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders which he sung.” 

Robert Fairfax, who was born in 1666 and died in 1725, was 
the grandson of Sir William Fairfax of Steeton, who threw in 
his lot with his more famous cousin during the Civil War, was 
present at the battle of Marston Moor, and died a truly glorious 
death while raising the siege of Montgomery Castle. Robert 
entered the Navy at an early age, served with impartial loyalty 
under James II., William and Mary, and Anne. He took part 
in the conflict for the supremacy of the seas between England 
and France, the most memorable incidents in which were the 
battles of Beachy Head and La Hogue ; aided in the 
relief of Londonderry, in the capture of Gibraltar, and in 
the siege of Barcelona; and rose to be Vice-Admiral and 
Councillor to the Admiralty. He also took part in civic 





* Life of Robert Fairfax of Steeton, Vice-Admiral, Alderman, and Member for 
York, 1666-1725. Compiled from Original Letters and other Documents. 
By Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. London: Macmillan and Cv. 1855 
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and Parliamentary life as Alderman and Member for York. 
Eventually, by purchasing the chief estate belonging to the 
Lord Fairfax of the day, whose fortunes had fallen into a 
dilapidated condition, Robert Fairfax became the head of his 
house. He gives the reader of this book the idea of having 
peen not, perhaps, a brilliant sailor of the type of Blake or 
Nelson, or even of Shovel or Leake, but an industrious, careful, 
and capable officer, who did a great deal of good work in a quiet 
way, who shirked none of the duties of English citizenship, 
and who deserved higher honours than even those which were 
bestowed upon him. In the muniment-room of the Fairfax 
family at Newton Kyme, Mr. Markham found boxes full of 
letters and other documents bearing on the life of Robert Fairfax. 
From these he has constructed a narrative which is not only a 
good biography, but a valuable contribution to the history—and 
especially to the naval history—of the time in which Robert 
Fairfax played his useful part. 

Besides the letters throwing light on the subject of his 
present biography, Mr. Markham gives five letters written by 
that Parliamentary hero, Sir William Fairfax, to his wife, then 
living in London. One of these, on the fly-leaf of an old letter, 
is interesting, as being, so far as is known, the only private 
letter written on Marston Moor. It runs thus :— 

“¢My dear Hart—I know when you hear of our great battle with 
Prince Rupert you will be very fearfull of me; therefore, I write to 
gatisfie thee that God hath allso at this time preserved me from any 
hurt at all. We have beaten Prince Rupert to some tune, and routed 
all his army and taken his ordnance. We have killed above a thousand 
of his men, but whatt prisoners I know nott yet, but there is very 
many. The battle was fought in Marston Fields, not far from Quinton 
Ludston’s house, the hour at 5 o’clock in the afternoon. I cannot 
stay the messenger, so thatt you must excuse me toall my friends, 
and tell them I had not any paper but this, and itt was a piece of a 
letter. Sir Thomas Fairfax is wounded in the face, but not much 
worse. Collonell Lambert is very well, but most of his officers killed 
and hurtt. My service to my Lady Sheffield and my wife Lambertt, 
and all the rest of my friends. Tom Smith is slaine, so I rest, thy 
dear husband, Witt Farrrax. 

‘From Marston, the 13th of July, 1644, the day after the battle. 

‘My cousin, Charles Fairfax, is very sore wounded.’ ” 

The eldest daughter of Sir William Fairfax was married to 
Sir William Lister, brother-in-law to General Lambert, and lived 
in London and London society during the Protectorate. Lady 
Lister wrote frequently to her mother, and Mr. Markham 
reprints some of her letters. One of these would seem to prove 
that the Cromwellian Court was scarcely so drab in colour 
as it has commonly been painted, for in it these words occur :— 

“The 25th of this month I am for Ham, there to stay till I come 
to you ; where I shall value one day at the Low Moor (the home farm 
at the Fairfaxes’ residence in Yorkshire) more than all the balls and 
fine things here ; though to-night I am to goe to one at the French 
Ambassador's and a play. I may be a little vain now, but when once 
I get from it, hang me when I return to stay by it. I am extremely 
sensible of your solitary life, and in the midst of all my mirth, it 
makes me dull, my dear mother.”’ 

It was in the reign of Charles II. that Robert Fairfax first 
went to sea,and he had some rather hard experiences in the 
Mediterranean. The reign of James II. found him out of em- 
ployment, at the age of 21, but studying closely at navigation 
and mathematics. He endeavoured to ingratiate himself with 

the King, though it is plain from the following that he held his 
family’s, and not James’s, views on politics and religion :— 

_ “Thad the honour, on Thursday last, to hunt with the King, which 
18 a great diversion to me. The Duchess of Buckingham’s Gentleman 
of Horse lent me a horse. I wished many a time, when I rode by 
him, that I might but have had the privilege to have uttered my 
mind tohim. We hunted the fox, and the King rides very hard as 
any one almost in the field. He got two falls, but received no harm. 
After hunting, the King and his nobles drink a cup of wine and eat a 
piece of bread under any old hedge, and after the King I assure you 
I had the honour to do the same ont of his gilt cups. After that we 
go to the House, where the King takes coach, and eat some hot soft 
beef and burnt ale.” 

Young Fairfax’s efforts were so far successful that he was allowed 
to enter the Navy as a volunteer, and on August 30th, 1688, 
We find him writing to his mother anticipating a fight with the 
fleet of the Prince of Orange, who was then preparing for his 
descent on England. When the Revolution took place Fairfax 
accepted service under William and Mary, and we find the lad who 
had been hunting with a Popish king writing a few months 
after to his mother :—* Our desire is to maintain the Protestant 
religion, which I hope in God will still flourish in these our 
dominions.” In 1693, Fairfax, after the regular experiences, 
was promoted to the captaincy, first of the ‘Pembroke, 
and subsequ ently of the ‘Ruby.’ His orders were to 
cruise in the Irish Sea. He did this well, capturing a large 





French privateer of forty-six guns, and making himself such a 
favourite with the Irish people that he was presented with the 
freedom of the town of Castle Martyr, near Youghal, in the 
county of Cork. It was not till the Peace of Ryswick, in 1697, 
that he was able to join his home circle. 

“Tt was at this time that a portrait was painted of Robert Fairfax 

half-length, with a ship in the distance. He wears his own light- 
brown hair, has a broad forehead, large eyes, a straight nose, and 
rather full lips. It is the countenance of a firm, strong-willed, young 
man, with a pleasant expression. He is also described, on September 
26th, 1696, on a Register Ticket, as a tall, well-set man of a fair 
complexion, aged thirty-one years.” 
Three years before the siege of Ryswick he had succeeded to 
the position of head of his family by the death of his elder 
brother William, and had married a well-to-do widow some years 
older than himself. 

When war again-broke out between England and France 
during the reign of Queen Anne, Captain Fairfax once more 
saw active service. For his exertions at the taking of Gibraltar 
the Queen presented him with a silver cup and cover, bearing 
an inscription, which are still preserved by his descendants. 
Before he took part in the operations against Gibraltar, he wrote 
a farewell letter to his wife, which probably shows the character 
of the man better than anything else that we could quote :— 

July 20th, 1704. 

“My most dear Spouse,—Being one of the ships that goes in to 
batter the fortifications of Gibraltar to-morrow, if it shall please 
our good God to suffer me to be taken off, I send this with the testi- 
mony of my true love and blessing to thee and the dear babys, of 
whose education I desire thy great care, and especially as to that of 
their souls. I have left my will in captain Whittaker’s hands. It has 
been drawn long since, so there is much more money appertaining 
to me now than was then, which I leave to thy prudent disposing of. 
I will yet hope in God’s mercy to meet thee again in this world, but, 
above all, in that blessed world to come, both of which his infinite 
mercy grant unto thine in all affection—Ropert Farrrax.” 

It is unnecessary to dwell at length on the remainder of 
Captain Fairfax’s career. He held various positions of trust in 
the Navy. He was Commander-in-Chief at the Nore and at 
Spithead, and he was Councillor to the Admiralty. Once he 
received a severe disappointment. He was high in favour with 
Prince George of Denmark, and had been appointed—even 
gazetted—Vice-Admiral of the Blue, when Lord Godolphin, 
then Treasurer, interfered, and substituted for him Lord 
Dursley, a captain much his junior, and distinguished for little 
but a brutally tyrannical disposition. When his days in the 
Navy were over, Admiral Fairfax took his part, as we have 
already seen, in the municipal and political life of the city of 
York. Regarding his Parliamentary career, it may be noted 
to the credit of Admiral Fairfax that, contrary to the 
opinions of some of his supporters, he voted against the 
Schism Act, the object of which, according to its authors, 
Bolingbroke and Atterbury, was to prohibit Noncon- 
formists from keeping schools to teach even their own 
children, and to make all education a monopoly of the 
Church of England. In this book we have pleasant glimpses 
of General Fairfax, an uncle of the Admiral, and an old Parlia- 
mentary man, who took a kindly interest in his nephew, and of 
Brian Fairfax, an accomplished relative, who took the message 
to General Monk at Coldstream which brought about the 
Restoration, and who acted as secretary to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham and as equerry both to Charles II. and William III. Mr, 
Markham prints a long letter of this Brian to his sons, which 
tells his own history, and also gives interesting particulars 
relating to his father and mother, and other relatives and con- 
nections. This is a rather quaint admission to come from a 
courtier :—‘ I must confess I have followed my deare parents 
with unequall steps in the paths of piety and vertue; and it is 
no shame to confess that the coppy they sett was too exact for 
mee to imitate, though I had not been exposed to ye variety of 
temptations which a life led in the Tents of Kedar and the 
Courts of Princes, compared with the quiet and retired life 
wch they led in ye House of God, is subject to.” 





LITERARY REMAINS OF THE LATE HENRY JAMES.* 
Tus is a book of considerable interest, though more, perhaps, 
as a psychological study of a very unique mind, than for the 
speculations which it contains. 

The late Henry James, the father of the well known Henry 
James, the American novelist, was during his life more or less 
of a celebrity in his own country as an eccentric and bold 





* The Literary Remains of the late Henry James. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by William James. London; Triibner. Boston, U.S.: Osgood and Co. 1885. 
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thinker. His somewhat mystical books, especially his Society 
the Redeemed Form of Man, the Secret of Swedenborg, and 
various essays in the North American Review and other 
periodicals, have been read and studied with an interest 
hard to imagine in so realistic an age. The present volume 
consists of posthumous writings, some of them fragmentary, 
edited by one of his sons, from whose Introduction we confess 
that we have derived a somewhat clearer understanding of his 
father’s thoughts than it was possible to attain from the writings 
of the author himself. 

Henry James appears to have been born and bred in the lap 
of a kind of mild orthodox Calvinism, in the teachings of which 
he at first tacitly acquiesced, until his very original mind, after 
many throes, revolted violently against the selfish faith which 
looked mainly to the escape from future punishment, and kept 
what he calls a debtor and creditor account with Heaven. The 
writings of Swedenborg seem to have given him his earliest 
notion of a religious theory which he could accept, and he 
finally formed for himself a creed, founded, perhaps, more upon 
strong moral convictions and intuitions than upon close 
reasoning, although he claims for himself a logical accuracy of 
the sternest kind. His style, of which we shall give some typical 
specimens, is sometimes obscure enough; more so, indeed, than 
is necessitated by his thoughts. His language is eccentric, 
words being used in a sense very different from their ordinary 
meaning, and his outbreaks of indignation and scorn when he 
treats of the prevailing views of the orthodox world, are 
expressed in terms of violence, sometimes lapsing into coarseness. 
With all this, there are glimpses of profound truth, of clear 
insight into the weak points of many accepted beliefs, and ideas 
at first sight extravagant, but suggestive of speculation of the 
deepest interest, which, with the undoubtedly intense earnest- 
ness of the author—his opinions, indeed, taking almost the form 
of passion—render his writings well worth the pain and labour 
required for their comprehension. 

Mr. James’s philosophy was essentially monistic. We do not 
use the term in its ordinary sense in relation to spirit and 
matter, but we mean that he held that God is everything, and 
everything is God. Pantheism, in name at least, he indignantly 
repudiates, though, in a sense, he was undoubtedly a Pantheist. 
God is strictly impersonal, because unlimited. The infinite 
Love leads to the creation of man. Man’s individuality and 
sense of “ self-hood” is a delusion, and is that which involves 


all evil; for human nature, apart from the preposterous claims of | 


our several selves, must be good, seeing that it is identical with 
the Divine nature. This “self-hood” is a mere provisional 
scaffolding or educational process. The consciousness of voli- 
tion is part of the process by which we discover our utter 
nothingness. This is followed by what Mr. James calls “ con- 
science”? and “religion,” which are the ministers of death to 
our fallacious self-hood, and have no other work or positive 
character, and no other function, but that of clearing away this 
temporary but necessary delusion. At last (and this is redemp- 
tion) God will be fully incarnated in a form which no longer 
contradicts his character, in the ‘ Divine Nature Humanity” 
as a preparation for which he has undergone a patient self- 
surrender by projecting from himself human entities with the 
delusive sense of separate personality. 

The following is a characteristic and forcible specimen of our 
author’s style of thought :— 

“The only hindrance to men’s believing in God as a creator is their 
inability to believe in themselves as created. Self-consciousness, the 
sentiment of personality, the feeling I have of life in myself, absolute 
and underived from any other save in a natural way, is so subtly 
and powerfully atheistic, that no matter how loyally I may be taught 
to insist upon creation as a mere traditional or legendary fact, I 
never feel inclined personally to believe in it save as the fruit of some 
profound intellectual humiliation, or hopeless vexation of spirit. My 
inward afllatus from this cause is so great, I am conscious of such 
superabounding personal life, that I am satisfied, for my own part at 
least, that my sense of self-hood must, in some subtle, exquisite 
way, find itself wounded to death—find itself become death, in fact, 
the only death I am capable of believing in—before any genuine spiri- 
tual resuscitation is at all practicable for me.” 

This disintegration into units is the source of what we call 
evil, and is the Creator’s first product, in which the different 
parts, so to speak, of the universal humanity, which is all good, 
are appropriated by the units so as to introduce confusion and 
disproportion, and produce what we call evil. Hear our author 
on ¢‘ Good and Evil” :— 

“Good and evil, heaven and hell, are not facts of creation, but 
purely of constitutive order. They bear primarily on man’s natural 
destiny, and have no relation to his spiritual freedom save through 





nomena: 
that. They are the mere geology of our natural consciousness, uy 
have no distinctively supernatural quality nor efficiency whatey 
They have a simply constitutional relevancy to the earth of pt 
associated consciousness, and disavow, therefore, any properly. 
creative or controlling relation to his spiritual or individual freedoe, 
We have been traditionally tanght that good and evil, heaven ang 
hell, were objective realities, having an absolute ground of bei 
in the creative perfection. But this is the baldest, most bewilderin 
nonsense. ..... They are purely subjective appearances, Vitalised 
exclusively by the created imperfection, or the uses they subserye to 
our provisional, moral, and rational consciousness. When, accord. 
ingly, this consciousness—having fulfilled its legitimate office, ang 
become, as it now is, a mere stumbling-block or rock of offence to the 
regenerate mind of the race—finally expires in its own stench or 
else frankly allows itself to be taken up and disappear in on 
advancing social and aesthetic consciousness, good and evil, heaven 
and hell, will cease to be appearances even.” 

The quotations now given are from previous writings of ony 
author, quoted by his son in his introduction to the present 
work. We have chosen them as more illustrative of hig Views 
and style than most of the present volume. Here is a specimen 
of his denunciatory style :— 

“ Professional religion, I repeat, is the devil’s masterpiece for 

ensnaring silly, selfish men. The ugly beast has two heads—ong 
called Ritnalism, intended to devour a finer and fastidious style of 
men,—men of sentiment and decorum, cherishing scrupulously 
moderate views of the difference between man and God ; the other, 
called Revivalism, with a great red mouth intended to gobble up a 
coarser sort of men,—men for the most part of a fierce carnality, of 
ungovernable appetite and passion, susceptible at best only of the 
most selfish hopes and the most selfish fears towards God.” 
What we have now said and quoted will give our readers a 
general, though, we fear, a very imperfect view of the style of 
thought of a very remarkable man. It will be seen how to his 
mind these doctrines solved the difficulty involved in reconciling 
the infinitude of God with his conscious personality,—the diffi. 
culty of admitting the existence of sin as the product of natures 
formed by all-powerful goodness, while it satisfied his optimistic 
longings for the future of our race. ‘The intimate connection of 
his view with the doctrine of Swedenborg, though with some 
important differences, will be obvious to all students of the 
Swedish sage. While, on the other hand, the points at which 
it touches the philosophy of Hegel, of Spinoza, and of Schopen- 
hauer and Hartmann, and even (in semblance, at least), the 
so-called religion of the Positivists, are patent enough. 

One more quotation we cannot help giving; but it illustrates 
the aathor’s central theory and that occasional confusion of 
ideas to which he is subject, better perhaps than any other 
passage equally short. 

‘What I mean then by incarnation is this: that God in the Lord, 

meaning by that term God-man—for I am not a bit of a deist, 
properly so called, and cannot for the life of me imagine the existence 
of a God outside of our nature, having other than essentially human 
attributes—is the sole substance in reality embraced in the sensible 
universe, from its central sun to the planetary earths that encircle it, 
and from these, again, to the tiniest mineral, vegetable, and animal 
forms that enliven their surface. Nothing is exempt from the operative 
of this law [what law ?] but the field of self-consciousness, which, 
not being a thing, an object of sense, but, on the contrary, a sphere of 
metaphysical illusion in the creature, can have, of cuurse, no corres 
sponding reality inthe Creator. Self-consciousness is the only sphere 
of evil in the universe, and is, therefore, excluded from creation 
altogether, being gradually absorbed and superseded by unitary or 
race-consciousness. . . . . . I should certainly be very sorry to throw 
any doubt upon the life and death and resurrection of Jesus Christ 
as an authentic revelation of a truth never before dreamed of by the 
human mind,—namely, that God himself is the sole veritable 
mother-substance of human nature, and, therefore, the sole real 
subject of our unreal or phenomenal subjectivity.” 
The last sentence above quoted, and much that follows it in the 
fifteenth chapter of the treatise, called “Spiritual Creation,” 
show Mr. James’s relation to Christianity. He seems, through 
the aid of his peculiar philosophy, to have relieved his mind 
from the difficulty of belief which is often felt in consequence of 
the uniqueness of our Lord’s incarnation, by generalising the 
idea of divine incarnation, in spreading it over the whole human 
race. There are phases of Pantheism, or something which 
almost merits the name, which seem to have a tendency to 
penetrate the theological thought of this period, as an escape 
from some of the difficulties which to certain minds beset the 
Christian faith as usually stated. How far such speculations 
are compatible with what we hold to be the essentials of 
Christianity, and how far they are capable of nourishing its 
moral and spiritual fruits, is a profound and serious question, 
requiring space and opportunity much more ample than the 
limits of this notice. It is impossible to deny to such men as 
the late Mr. James an intense religiosity of nature. Is it pose 
sible for one holding his views to pray? Probably he did so; 
but could he do so in logical consistence with his theory ? 
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Our author’s remarks on Emerson, on whom he looked with 
affection, but regarded as a most imperfect specimen of humanity, 
are interesting ; and a chapter on Carlyle not less so. These 
will repay study even to those readers who may shrink from 
the author’s mystical and unsound theology. 





THE RESCUE OF GREELY.* 

We venture to assert that few, if any, books of travel and 
adventure published within the last year will more thoroughly 
repay the trouble of careful perusal than the volume before us. 
Here is no dry record of weeks or months spent in miserable 
monotony, in the heroic endurance of darkness and cold, and 
possibly semi-starvation, on the terrible icefields. These pages 
are alive with busy stir and adventure, crowned with success, and 
fall of human interest. The writers tell their story as one 
might spin a yarn over a winter’s fire, but with a marvellous 
self-effacement. Only those who can read between the lines 
will even guess how much of the ultimate success of the Relief 
Expedition must have been due to the ability of one of the 
narrators, who rarely alludes to himself at all. Thoroughly to 
enjoy this book, and be really the wiser for its contents, the reader 
should never for a moment shut up the big map at the end— 
(which, by the way, ought really to be on thicker paper)—and 
he would do well to place on one side any previous information 
he may have on the subject of which it treats, and bringing to 
it full freshness of attention, he will be amply rewarded. 

A great deal of the vagueness—we might almost say ignorance 
—which still characterises the minds of the uninitiated as to the 
real difficulties encountered by Arctic explorers long before they 
reach Smith Sound, might be removed by the study of the first 
ten pages of the book before us. And the lay reader who masters 
them will be in a position to follow with far greater interest and 
sympathy the remainder of the narrative. All the world does not, 
perhaps, know of the project of Lieutenant Weyprecht for estab- 
lishing “a series of co-operating stations in the higher latitudes 
to make simultaneous observations for a considerable time.” It 
was necessary for the carrying out of such a project that it 
should be international, and a Conference met at Hamburg 
on October Ist, 1879, with delegates from Austria-Hungary, 
Denmark, France, Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, and 
Russia ; but with the carrying out of that scheme we should at 
this moment have nothing to do, but that simultaneously with 
it another plan, having many features in common with it, had 
been urged on the attention of all interested in Arctic exploration 
by Lieutenant Howgate, under the name of “A Scheme for 
Polar Colonisation.”” ‘The plan consisted in establishing a 
colony as far North as possible, where it should remain three 
years,” carrying on meteorological observations, and seizing any 
favourable opportunities for reaching the Pole. 

In May, 1880, Congress passed an Act authorising the 
President to establish a station at Lady Franklin Bay, which, 
if our readers will glance at the map, they will see lies suffi- 
ciently far north to necessitate risking all the most terrible 
perils of Arctic voyaging to reach. Now, to quote in substance 
from the narrative before us, we must remember Weyprecht’s 
object was scientific observation,—Howgate’s, colonisation, with 
a view to reaching the Pole when a favourable moment should 
present itself. For the latter purpose, it would seem, Lady 
Franklin Bay was admirably situated ; but it lacked one very 
important feature contemplated in Weyprecht’s plan,—namely, 
accessibility. Yet, when in September, 1880, Dr. Wild, the 
President of the International Polar Commission, announced 
that only two more stations were needed to complete the circle, 
and that one of these should be some point in the North-Ameri- 
can Archipelago, it was natural enough the two schemes should 
be blended; and so it came about that in March, 1881, the 
American Government consented to the appropriation of 25,000 
dollars for the work of scientific observation and exploration in 
which Greely was subsequently engaged. 

On July 7th, 1881, Greely sailed from St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, on board the ill-fated ‘ Proteus,’ for Lady Franklin Bay. 
On the north side of the Bay, at Discovery Harbour, the station 
was to be fixed. Through perils of waters the brave ship made 
its way, and did 700 miles, from Upernivik to the Bay, in 
seven days. For Greely the end was in sight; but at the last 
moment, within eight miles of his destination, he was stopped by 
the solid ice-pack. “Through the massive wall not an opening 
was to be seen.” It is with breathless interest the reader who 








* The Rescue of Greely. By Commander W. 8. Schley, U.S.N., and Professor 
J.R.Soley, U.S.N. London: Sampson Low and Co. 





has accompanied the gallant officer to this point, reads on till, 
all obstacles surmounted, or rather by change of wind cleared 
away, the journey on August 10th was ended. But their 
difficulties were only begun. The little party of twenty-five 
men were to stay two years at Lady Franklin Bay, but a 
vessel was to be despatched to them both in 1882 and 1883; 
and before the ‘ Proteus’ started on its homeward way, Greely 
sent the most clear instructions as to the action of the relief 
expeditions, concluding with the words :—“ No deviation from 
these instructions should be permitted. Latitude of action 
should not be given to a relief party who, on a known coast, are 
searching for men who know their plans and orders.” So far, all 
went well. The ‘Proteus’ was back in St. John’s by the 12th of 
September. 

For a complete narrative of all that followed, from the moment 
when, in accordance with the agreement made with Greely, the first 
Relief Expedition was despatched, to the sinking of the ‘ Proteus’ 
near Cape Sabine in July, 1883, we must refer our readers to 
Commander Schley’s graphic account. We can only briefly 
indicate that the ‘ Neptune,’ the first vessel despatched, after 
weeks of vain battle with the ice, and after doing good service 
by depositing stores at the places indicated in Greely’s instruc- 
tions as far up as Cape Sabine, returned to St. John’s; while, 
by a most mysterious amount of mismanagement, for which it 
is difficult to say who was responsible, the whole expenditure 
upon the Relief Expedition of 1883 seems to have been thrown 
away. 

The crew of the ‘ Proteus’ were all saved, but appear to have 
behaved, with one or two exceptions, shamefully. Fortunately 
for all, there was one man equal to the occasion who never lost 
his head,—and, we imagine, there are few men in whom the spirit 
of adventure is not wholly dead, who would not follow with 
interest the narrative of Lieutenant Colwell’s conduct, from the 
moment of his depositing his “wreck camp cache,” four miles 
west of Cape Sabine, till when, with his whale-boat and his hand- 
ful of men he set out alone to brave the perils of Melville Bay, 
and so be the means of ultimately saving the whole party. In 
September, 1883, it was Lieutenant Garlington’s painful duty to 
report the failure of the expedition. All the incidents in that 
failure sank into insignificance beside the inquiry,—What could 
now be done for Greely ? It was too late in the season to accom- 
plish anything. Lieutenant Garlington applied to, pointed out 
thealmost utter hopelessness of any attempt before the spring; yet 
with the barest chance of success he was willing, and anxious 
personally, to make the attempt, and with a singular absence of 
personal or professional jealousy which does him much credit, 
suggested that Lieutenant Colwell should command the ship. 
“The chief signal-officer sent six telegrams from Washington 
suggesting a new expedition, and earnestly advocating imme- 
diate action, and our old friend, Chief- Engineer Melville, proposed 
to accomplish part of the journey in the ‘ Yantic,’ and the rest 
by sledge.” Happily, prudence prevailed; the result otherwise 
could only have been disastrous. 

Meanwhile, the suspense was terrible; it was clear what 
Greely intended to do; failing any preventing causes, he would 
leave Fort Conger, where he was established, in 1883, and get as 
soon as possible to Littleton Island, hoping, of course, to meet a 
relief party on his way down. The Lady Franklin Bay Expedi- 
tion was, we learn, an army organisation, and consequently “ it 
belonged to the War Department to take the initial steps look- 
ing to its relief.”” The necessary amount of discussion was got 
through as quickly as possible. The Navy, asked to co-operate, 
promptly responded, and numerous plans of operation were at 
once examined. It was finally settled that the Relief Expedition 
should consist of two vessels, each supplied for a cruise of 
two years. It was also decided, after much consideration, 
that the expedition should be exclusively naval. And we 
think any impartial judge would agree on this point with Com- 
mander Schley, when he says :— 

“There can be no doubt of the correctness of the theory upon 
which this decision was based. The work of the Relief Expedition of 
1884—and for that matter, of all the relief expeditions—was as 
purely nautical as any work that was ever entrusted to a seaman. 
More than this, the whole issue of the work, the ultimate question of 
success or failure, depended primarily upon seamanship. Nor was 
there any possible contingency which would require in the personnel 
of the expedition qualities or experience other than those which sea- 
men will be found to possess at least equally with soldiers.” 

In the midst of a tedious amount of official red-tapeism suffi- 
ciently irritating to cause one Senator to express the hope that if 
Greely and his followers were left to perish, they might die in a 
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“Parliamentary manner,” preparations still went on, and were 
enlivened by a bit of international courtesy pleasant to record. 
This was no other than the gift of the ‘ Alert’ from her Majesty’s 
Government to the Government of the United States, to aid in 
the relief of Lieutenant Greely—a gift received with all the 
grace with which it was given. It was finally agreed to send 
the ‘Thetis,’ the ‘Bear,’ and the ‘Alert.’ No expense was 
spared; officers and crews were picked men, and the whole 
Expedition was placed under the command of Commander 
Winfield S. Schley, U.S.N., from whose narrative we quote, and 
to whom—though, as we said before, he scarcely ever even alludes 
to himself—we know the rescued party owed so much. 

After the starting of the Expedition we have a narrative of 
thrilling interest, of generous rivalry, hairbreadth escapes, and 
perfect discipline. Up to their arrival in Littleton Island no 
tidings of Greely had been found, and here the anxiety became 
desperate. At Littleton Island there was still no trace of him, 
and it was decided to run over to Cape Sabine. The rest of that 
memorable adventure the world knows, but hardly in such words 
as those in which Commander Schley has told his tale :— 

‘‘ As the cutter left the ship, Colwell picked up a can of hard-tack 
and two 1-lb. tins of pemmican, as he thought his party might 
be out all night, and a little something to eat would not go amiss; but 
within half an hour after the first parties had left the ship, cheers 
were heard above the roaring of the wind.” 

What boots it all now? But yet through many a stormy day 
they had done their duty, and when well-nigh hopeless, success 
had come at last,—too late, alas ! to save some brave lives, but in 
time for Greely and the rest. It was a terrible sight; they 
had not come a moment too soon. Among the noble band of 
rescuers was one who had risked more than any, and now down on 
his hands and knees, trying to roll away'the stones that held down 
the flapping tent-cloth, he was crying like a child, and scarcely a 
brave heart there but shared his emotion. Greely, more dead 
than alive, was there under the tent, nearly dead, but alive 
enough to answer, in faint, broken voice :—‘* Yes—seven of us 
left—here we are—dying—like men. Did what I came to do— 
beat the best record.” 

For the homeward journey and the ovation which awaited 


them at Portsmouth, New Hampshire—for all the details, in | 


fact, from this poittt-ewe must refer our readers to the story 
itself. We can only hope we may have many another narrative 
from the same pen. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—»——_ 

The Life of Thomas Wanless, Peasant. (John Dale, Manchester.) — 
The writer hits some blots in our social system; that it is not diffi- 
cult todo. The difficulty is to be just and candid, to see the causes 
of things, to do right, and to give just judgment between class and 
class. At this, as far as we can see, there is no attempt.) Surely 
the talk about bishops, for instance, is very foolish. The book seems 
to come from Manchester. The writer ought to know something 
about one bishop, at ail events; and he must lack either honesty or 
common-sense to use such language as he does. 

What’s his Offence? By the Author of “ The Two Miss Flemings.” 
3 vols. (Iurst and Blackett.)—There seems to be what we may call 
a recrudescence of the “ Claimant’? epidemic among the writers of 
fiction. One of the prominent characters is an impostor, and asome- 
what audacious impostor, of the “ Arthur Orton” type. He ha. bar- 
gained with an accomplice to arrange a marriage between his so- 
called nephew, heir to the estate which he has usurped, and the said 
accomplice’s daughter. (The young woman, it should be said, knows 
nothing about the fraud or the arrangement.) The young man has 
other views. Thus comes about the necessary complication out of 
which the material for the regular three volumes is to be got. The 
daughter has a little complication of her own with an old lover; and 
the old lover himself, who throughout the action of the drama has 
been mysteriously gloomy and generally incomprehensible, turns out 
at last to be somebody quite different from what any one would have 
thought. It will be seen from this that there is no lack of plot and 
incident. We cannot say, indeed, that these are of a quite first-rate kind. 
Still, the story moves briskly on, and has quite interest enough to 
keep awake the reader’s attention. But of the characters in the tale, 
those who have least to do with the actual development of the drama 
seem to us the best; and these are Mr. Hamlyn, the parson of the 
parish, and his family. Joel, the “false prophet,’ as his brothers 
andssisters nickname him, is a very ingenious sketch. Such boys, 
inspired with a gloomy enthusiasm, do exist, and sometimes do good 
work afterwards in the world, though, happily perhaps for the 
general peace, they are not common.—Snow in Harvest, by Ida 








i 
Ashworth Taylor, 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett), may be classed with 
the foregoing, though it is of inferior merit. Here the impostor jg 
an unconscious victim of a scheming father. The man hag married 
a girl against the wishes of her friends, and when they seek to be 
reconciled refuses their advances. At last he makes an advance 
himself, and asks them to give his daughter a home. But 
she is not what he pretends; she is, indeed, his daughter 
but not the danghter of their kinswoman. That child hag 
died shortly after birth; this is the daughter of a second 
marriage with an actress. This, it must be allowed, is somewhat 
improbable. Unless the girl had been from the first kept in 
ignorance of her age—which can hardly have been, as the scheme jg 
suddenly conceived—the chronological difficulty must soon have 
arisen to upset the arrangement. We cannot say that the way in 
which the story is told makes us forget any objection which we may 
have to the plot. It is never more than moderately good; except, 
indeed, in the last scene, where real pathos is reached; and it ig 
sometimes tedious. As for the style, it both wants simplicity and 
force. It has rhetoric, but the rhetoric is not of a particularly good 
quality. 

The Child’s Voice. By Emil Behuke and Lennox Browne, 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—The authors have collected opinions from 
a great number of practical teachers as to the effects on the voice of 
singing by children, especially on the important point whether boys 
should continue to exert the voice while the “ cracking” is taking 
place. There is some diversity in the opinions thus obtained (200 
papers were answered by teachers, and 610 circulars asking for 
information as to personal experience by students) ; but, on the whole, 
there seems to be a general acquiescence in the belief which would 
certainly commend itself a priori, that the less the unformed organ is 
tried the better. 

False Steps. By Douglas Dalton. (Tinsley Brothers.)—“My 
sweet Lorrie,” says the father of the heroine to his newly-recovered 
daughter, “how marvellously you remind me of your mother. The 
very mole she had on her neck is reproduced in you.” Mr. Donglas 
Dalton must have but a small sense of humour when he puts in this 
“mole.” Does he not know that it is a stock joke? But it is 
not in humonr only that he would seem to be deficient. His story 
is mainly taken up with the career of a certain Jack Vigors, a 
roué, cardsharper, and swindler generally. Vigors reforms, and finds 
himself ‘‘ infinitely happier in the possession of a wife and a gradually 
increasing family than he had ever conceived possible whilst preying 
on the susceptibilities of his fellow-men.’”? Mr. Vigors had been 
preying on something much more tangible than susceptibilities, 
A propos of this we havea loud complaint against “ Protestant Eng- 
land” (what has Protestantism got to do with it?), because in it 
“indelible brands are almost daily burnt in for the sin of a moment.” 
One of Vigors’s sins of a moment is to spend a week or more in 
manipulating the cards at a gambling resort; another is to represent 
himself as possessed of a reversion to which he never was entitled. 

Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes. By Professor Leone 
Levi. (John Murray.)—This is a report made to Sir Arthur Bass, 
M.P., supplementing and bringing up to date the inquiries instituted 
by the author, at the desire of Sir Arthur’s father, in 1867 and 1879. 
He finds that the workers increased from 11,018,000 in 1867 to 
12,000,000 in 1881; and that the earnings have increased from 
£418,000,000 to £521,000,000, the proportion to total national 
income having, however, diminished from 43:50 to 41°40 per cent. 
As to the occupations of women, we find that there was about 
1,400,000 male agricultural labourers and about 120,000 female; 
while domestic servants were numbered respectively at 287,000 and 
1,664,000, Among other occupations we find the following given, in 
order of number :— 





Male. Female. 
General LADOUTETS ..0..0.cccccccseccvcessesceces 730,200 cess 2,20 
MRTIMILBEU® -cesussasscurssihsehaassodeeraacevcvscaasceaes TOG.2O0  civses ot 
MNOEM scien sactiapesncechetseuscss 147,000 .:.... 507,60) 
Cotton Manufacturers ..... outs 238,000 ...... 385,909 
PRSEI RII cases cccntpncaaciavig sh sucesacrduaieasevssseve 505,400 ...... ss 


Amongst the curiosities in this table is the return of 300 women as 
“railway labourers” and 400 as blacksmiths. More than 3,000 
make bricks and tiles, and there are 100 female shipwrights. There 
are as many as 3,000 printers (the male printers number 48,890). 
The domestic servants earn £68,516,300 between them, making an 
average of £41 a-piece (this, of course, includes board and lodging). 
This figure seems to us rather high. 


An “ Ill-Regulated Mind.” By Katharine Wylde. (Blackwood and 
Sons, Edinburgh.)—Miss Wylde has given us an original tale under 
this title, which may, with a little alteration, be applied to her book; 
for although it contains good scenes, vivid description, and much real 
pathos, it might be well described as an “‘ill-regulated novel.” The 
leading characters are uninteresting, except the unlucky heroine, and 
she is imbecile. The book is carefully and thoughtfully written, and 
very dall notwithstanding. It is imbued throughout with a spirit of 
philosophic melancholy, which suggests the idea that our authoress 








may have taken George Eliot as her model, without possessing the wit 
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and humour which enabled that great writer to induce her readers to 
much philosophy in the guise of a novel, almost without dis- 
— it. Many people found out afterwards that they had been 
petted cule with somewhat of the exultation of the Frenchman 
noses a was told that he “talked prose ”? every day. But there are, 
indeed, few people who can follow in the footsteps of the greatest 
novelist of the age with any prospect of success; Miss Wylde is not 
among the number. ; 

A Rich Man’s Relatives. By R. Cleland. 3vols. (F. V. White.) 
_There is an agreeable novelty about the cireamstances val Mr. 
Cleland’s story. The scene is laid in Canada. The “rich man isa 
Southerner, who has found his way to Montreal, and : who, dying 
shortly after the opening of the tale, leaves his property in a way that 
brings about not a few complications. His younger sister has married 
against his will,—married a professor of music, for whom in his pride 
as a landowner he entertains the greatest contempt. He leaves his 
property to accumulate for twenty years. At the end of that time it 
is to be divided between any of his sister’s children who may be then 
living. In case there should be none born, or none should survive, it 
isto go to a nephew, Ralph Herkimer by name, or rather to the 
nephew’s son. The schemes of Ralph to turn this contingency 
into a certainty form the main plot of the novel. Mary’s 
little child is, under his management, carried off by an Indian 
squaw. The reader will naturally suppose that she reappears 
when she ig wanted. Whether she does, or how she does, he 
may very profitably find out for himself. Mr. Cleland’s book is 
thoroughly readable from beginning to end. It is not only that the 
life which is sketched in it is novel to most of us, but that there is 
most undoubted vigour in the drawing of character and in the social 
pictures. The less agreeable side is represented by Ralph Herkimer 
and Mr. Jordan, the lawyer, with their speculations and unrighteous 
schemes for the hasty accumulation of wealth. Then there is the 
French-Canadian society as represented by M. Rouget, seigneur of some 
barren tract which he wants somebody else to develop for him. The 
figures, too, of the Indians who play their part in the drama are excel- 
lent ; not the Indians of romance, let it be understood, but the actual 
Indians who loaf round the confines of civilisation. Altogether this 
is decidedly above the average of novels. 

The Forked Tongue. By R. L. De Havilland. (Vizetelly.)—This 
novel seems to us to be one of the attempts to acclimatise in England 
the Zola class of fiction. We have seldom read anything more repul- 
sive. Acollection of the most odious men and women are brought 
together, and their sayings and doings related without vivacity or 
insight into character. The less said about such a book the better. 
But we may advise Mr. de Havilland, if he will quote Greek—and he 
is extraordinarily fond of it—to be more careful about it. 

Portry.—Burley Bells, by Constance Mary Obbard (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.), is a poem constructed, we suppose, after the model 
of “Maud.” Itisa pity that Miss Obbard did not furnish her readers 
with an “argument,” for really on reaching the end of the volume 
we do not feel sure what is supposed to have happened. In the “ in- 
troduction ” a youth tells us how he had asked for the hand of Dorothy 
Deane from her father, “a goodly man, but proud ’—(why should not 
a goodly man be proud ?),—and had been refused; how he had left 
home, and has now returned, after wandering for five years. He 
hears that Dorothy is to be married to Claud, son of the squire; 
but the news does not seem quite certain. Then come in 
the “bells,’’ and ring, so to speak, a number of peals, which are 
intended, we may suppose, to represent the changes of mood through 
which the lover passes. The music of these is nothing very fine; 
witness the following :— 

**O river, river, full of grief am I, 
My heart is heavy with an aching dread, 


And all the livelong day I can but sigh, | 
For sunshine, joy, and peace have long since fied. 


Her heart is cold, she’ll never love me more, 
Her heart is cold to me, but warm for him : 

My heart is dead, ’tis withered to the core, _ 
With weight of unshed tears my eyes are dim. 


What is my life without her fairy form ? 
hat is my hope without her loving smile ? 
Now with another she will breast the storm, 
Or happily his hours of peace beguile. 


For me there’ll never be another maid, 

He took her from me, she was glad to go— 
But memories and love can never fade— 

May she be happy !—Perhaps ’tis better so.’’ 


But these might, at least, make the story a little plainer. Burley Bells 
is not happily conceived, for it suggests a comparison which it 
cannot bear, and it is indifferently executed.——Thoughts and 
Remembrance. Verses by Emily Leith. (D. Bryce and Son, 
Glasgow.)—Miss Leith knows something of her craft. What she 
says, she says well, though it is not anything very deep or very new. 
Her chief fault, we should say, is a somewhat indiscriminate use of 
ornament. Here are two stanzas out of a poem about Nausicaa, pretty 
enough, but quite unlike the Nausicaa of Homer, a very downright 
maiden who thought that the hero would have made a very good 
husband, but certainly was no dreamer :— 


“‘ Where are thy thoughts ? thou heedest not the gleam 
Of golden daylight lingering in the west, 





And mute for thee the musio of the stream, 
With Lotus lilies sailing on its breast, 
While dropping blooms by apple blossoms shed 
Scatter their snow unnoticed on thy head. 


Thou hearest not the peals of laughter low, 
Beneath the tremulous branches of the lime, 
Nor see’st the ball thy white-armed maidens throw 
To measured cadence of a rhythmic rhyme, 
No passing sight can charm thy far-off eyes, 
Since thou hast Love, and Love has memories!” 
If Miss Leith can put a little more restraint on her style, use the 
epitheton ornans less freely, and rigidly refuse to write unless she has 
something to say, she has powers both of expression and of versifi- 
cation which may help her to do something really good and durable. 
Here is as good a specimen of her work as we can find: — 


“ By anv Bry. 
Farewell, bright dawns and perfume-laden airs, 
Faint with the breath of roses newly blown, 
Warm, slumbrous noons when sleep our haunting cares, 
Long Summer days and nights, too swiftly flown. 
With sighs and sad regrets we saw you go; 
Why did you leave us, who had loved you so? 


*Neath sapphire skies, by starry hedgerows sweet, 
Laced with pearled threads of gossamer, we went; 
Wild Summer blooms beneath our wandering feet, 
And Summer in our hearts, on love intent. 
‘T will return,’ you said, * when roses blow,’ 
That time you said ‘Good-bye,’ a year ago. 


But I alone have seen them bloom and die, 
While you have passed beyond the shadows here 
Into the light. I’ll follow by and by. 
Meantime I wait, and hold the roses dear, 
And Summer sacred for the love I bear, 
Until we meet again, some day, somewhere.” 


—— Clouds and Sunlight. By Duncan Macgregor. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—Mr. Macgregor is apt to use words which strike us as, at 
the least, unusual. “ Allayment ” and “ dotive ” (however convenient 
as a rhyme to “ motive”), and “hourling chickbirds’” (which we 
suppose to mean little birds that have been hatched an hour), 
are specimens; but we see nothing else that is noticeable in 
his verse, which is commonly trite and commonplace in thought and 
expression. Bits from Brazil, by John Cameron Grant (Longmans); 
has some painting of scenery, rather too much in the catalogue style, 
but not without interest. Such lines as 


*“ God-feeding Cacao plants, 
Sweet Limes, and Oranges, and Soursops, 
Great Sapotees, and fruitful Passion-vines,’’ 


come dangerously near to being prose. As tothe meaning of the 
epithet ‘‘God-feeding,” we are absolutely in the dark. Mr. Grant 
includes in his volume “ England, 1885,” a patriotic poem of very 
pronounced significance. It is crude and, we cannot but think, ill- 
considered, but now and then there is power in it. Take these lines: 
for instance :—- 





“And I—I am only a voice, not of Party, or Placemen, or Bribes, 

And I speak in the might of my mission, with authority—not as the Scribes— 

Nor with that of the young Politician who travels by Steamer and Train 

And studies the World from his Guide Book to retail to his Clients again— 

A Poet can see and consider, a Poet can speak for the truth, 

And look to the mind of the matter: though the foolish may sneer at his youth, 

Not many have wandered so widely, so mixed with the dealings of men, 

That by heart takes the thought of the Greybeard ere the years to their twenty 
add ten.’”” 


Poems. By Owen Christian. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)— 
Mr. Christian can express himself with vigour on occasion, as in 
“The Devil’s Sermon,” which, by the way, contains too much truth 
to be spoken by such a preacher. The sentimental verse we do not 
much admire. But what does he mean when be says that “there is 
nothing in literature much more pitiful or pathetic than the story of 
Alexander Smith”? It is certainly not true that “he died for- 
gotten at the age of thirty-seven.” He was made secretary of the 
University of Edinburgh, as good a place for a poet as can be well 
imagined, poets not being easily suited with places, and was anything 
but forgotten. That he died at thirty-seven is much to be lamented, for 
it prevented the full performance of his promise ; but his career was, 
on the whole, a success. The posthumous Poems of the late 
Thomas George Youngman (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) may be 
passed over with a brief recognition of the truth and tenderness of 
feeling which they show. By far the best of these pieces, we think, 
is “ Youth and Age,’’ a fine setting forth of the losses and gains of 
life——We have received also Conar, Lady Bride, and other Poems, 
by the Author of “Mainoe,”’ &c. (Pickering); Songs and Sonnets, 
by Maurice M. Egan; Carmina, by Condé Benoist Pallen (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.) ; and three volumes of devotional verse,—A 
Christmas Faggot, by Alfred Gurney, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.); Spirit Footprints, by Mr. John Foster (James Nisbet) ; and 
Songs of Spiritual Thought, by George Rawson (Religious Tract 
Society). 
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ORNING PREPARATORY 
DENT to the Rev. Ww. C. VAUGHAN, who was CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
Fibra pike falling from a cart. Avyone wishing (exolusively), 
killed by pathy with his widow and infant daughter, | 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
a quite unprovided for, are invited to’ send Pupils: will gather together on the afternoon of 
be epation® to the Hon. GEORGINA KENYON, | October 6th. Regular work will commence Wednesday 
oo Gell Malpas, Choshire. abn A — Woodman (Mrs. George 
4 = ee TS avenport) will be at home on and after October 3rd. 
FANOR HOUSE S C HOO L, | Letters will be forwarded. 
/ CLAPHAM COMMON, 8.W. — 
Masrer-F. C. MAXWELL, M.A, St. Jobn’s UNBRIDGE 
- pl apd 
ae School conducted on Public Schoo 
A Private, carders have the advantage of the 
rine gn of a large school, with the care and 
et of home life. Greck, German, Natural Vr, and Mrs. G@ S. SAUNDERS, Cumberland 
refineme Drawing, Shorthand, S'nging, and Swim- House, Mount Sion, RECEIVE PUPILS of the 
Science, “inoluded in the school fees. SOHOOL (Daughters of Gentlemen) as BOARDERS. 
ming i with its pieturesqne Common of more | Terms, exclusive of the School fees, 50 to 65 Guineas. 
La pe is a proverbially healthy place, and iz: | References are kindly permitted to Lord R. Browne, 
tee le pyrail from all parts Txeschool premizes, | the Bishop of Dover, Bishop Oxenden, the Rector of 
eh, are perfect as regards sanitation, are on a | West Hackney, the Head Mistress of the School (Miss 
oa coil, and cloze to the gymra-inm and Common. | Moberly), and others. 


a schoo gazine on ylication. + + . 

ee rene AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late 
WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER, has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
UNIVanerts, MAS . of ELDER GIRLS. Groat advantages for the study 
- of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. No 
1. ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. | English spoken. ‘Terms on application. Highest 
Il MEDICAL DEPARTMENT (ireluding the references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 

Dental and Pharmaceutical Courses). Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland, 


Ii, DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. : HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER 
IV, EVENING CuUASSES DEPARTMENT. WISHES to RECOMMEND a LADY who 
Prospectuses of the above, and of Eutrance | TRAINS and EDUCATES a FEW GIRLS in her 
Scholarships and Exhibitions (14 in number, and | own house in Kensington, his daughter having 
varying in value from £12 to £100 per annum), will | been with her for three years. Every home com- 
be forwarded free on application to the Registrar of | fort. Resident Parieienne and excellent Masters. 
the College, or may be obtained from Mr. CORNISH, | Cramming and over-pressure avoided. — Address, 
99 Piccadilly, Manchester. “ZL. L. A.,” care of Mr. E. STANFORD, 55 Charing 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, Registrar. Cross, London, S.W. 
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SCHOOL. 


The GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL CO., 
LIMITED. 




















PROTECTED POLICIES. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Guaranteed Surrender-values. Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the interests 
and security of the Assured, as follows: 
Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title : 
Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special system : 
A Guarantee of Surrender-valae is endorsed on the Policy : 
Residence in any part of the world is allowed under ordinary whole-life Policies after 
one year from their date : 
Suicide does not affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life Assured : 
nor of the Life Assured himself, unless occurring within one year from the date of the Policy. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice 
Bagrallay. 


Sir James Parker Deane, Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 
Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
William Williams, Esq. 

Tie Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. The Policy-reserves are determined upon 
data yielding the highest known security. The Policies are indisputable. 

Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next Division will be made 
as at December 31st, 1886. 

The new explanatory Prospectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded on 
application. 

Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other Approved Securities. 

Offces, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calenlated to deceive the Public, 


LEA aud PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact tuat each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


_, & Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
ister miner cf Base Langs poe EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


graph, title, &c., Baron H. von Liebig finds it 
necessary to caution the Public that the Liebig 
Company’s Extract of Meat is the only 

FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 
Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


brand ever guaranteed as genuine and of the 
finest flavour either by himself or the late 

Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





Baron Justus yon Liebig. Parchasers must 
iusist upon having the Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Meat, 

N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
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OVERNESS, aged twenty to thirty, 
holding University certificates, WANTED for 
a GIRL of twelve, inthecountry. Subjects required, 
Advanced English and Arithmetic, Continental French 
aud German, music and painting. —Address, Mrs. 
BLAIN, Tarporley, Cheshire. 
os. a LADY, aged about 35 
. or 40, capable of account keeping, and 
willing to be useful in secretarial and other work, 
fur four days a week. Salary according to cap icity. 
—Address, by letter only, stating previous working 
experiences, to Mrs, S. A. BARNETT, St. Jude’s 
Vicarage, Commercial Street, E. 














ELPERS of the POOR, BRISTOL. 
_ —REQUIRED, TWO or THREE RESIDENT 
LADY WORKERS, one of them to act as Lady 
Superintendeut. Nosalary. £40 perannum charged 
for board.—Address, HON. SECRETARY, House of 
Help, 29 Trinity Stre: t, Colleze Green, Bristol. 


EV. PREBENDARY STEPHENS, 
) Woolbeding Rectory, Midhurst, Sussex, strongly 
RECOMMENDS Miss MONYPENY’S SCHOOL, 
affiliated with St. John’s College for Ladies, St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea. Terms from 80 guineas, college 
fees included. 


S ° TH KENSINGTON— 
TREBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
1 TreERovIR Koap, S.W. 
(Close to Earl’s Court Station.) 

ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY CLASSES under 
the direction of Mrs. W. R. Coie. 

The NEXT TERM will commence TUESDAY, 
September 22ad, 1885. 

A Separate House adjoin'ng for Boarders. 


} EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
SCHOOL of ART. 
Art Visitor—EDWIN LONG, Esq., R A. 
Professor—NORMAN TAYLER, A.R.W.S,. 
Assistant-Teacher—Miss M. A. HEATH. 

The SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
October Ist, 1885. 

The Studio will be open every diy from ten to four. 
Thes s taught will include drawing from the 
Round, Antique, and Costume Model, Paintings in 
Oil, and the Principles of Drawing in Water-Colours, 
and Sketching from Nature. A Special Class for 
Painting from the DRAPED LIVING MODEL meets 
on MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYs, and FRIDAYS. 

For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 

B. SHADWELL, Hor. Sec. 




































H IGHER EDUCATION of GIRLS. 
: —Mr. and Mrs BARTON RECEIVE a FEW 
GIKLS to EDUCATE for Newnham, Girton, &c., 
and for the Lendon University degree, or the L.L.A. 
of St. Andrew Mr. Barton, M.A.Cam., First Class 
Classical Honours, was for many years the principal 
of a ladies’ college.—Fer further information apply 
to Mrs. BARTON, Eversley, King’s Road, Clapham 


Park, 8.W. 
OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 
Miss NORTON wi! “REOPEN her SCHOOL on 


WEDNESDAY, September 23rd. 
There are vacancies. 








T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER 2nd, 
Applications to be mac ¢ to the HEAD MISTRESS, 


INCIPALS of SCHOOLS.— 

LOUISA DREWRY has some TIME 
GED for LECTURE and PRACTICE: 
English Linguage and Literature, 
id Composition.—143 King Henry’s Road, 
London, N.W. 


TATURAL SCIENCE. — ALICE 
HEATH, Lecturer in Puysiology and Botany 
at Milton Mouut College, formerly a student of Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, bas some time disengaged 
for classes in public or private schools in or near 
London. Classes in Biolovy (theoretical and practical) 
will be COMMENCED in SEPTEMBER if a sufficient 
number of students apply. — Address, LONDON 
INSTITUTION, Finsbury Circus, W.C. 


QRACTICAL TRAINING for MEN 
of 18 years and upwards, preparing for Colonial 

or English Farminz, Breeding and Management of 
Live Stock, Dairying, Estate Carpentry, Blacksmith’s 
Work, Mensuration, &c. Accommodation for Ten 
Pupils. —For prospectus, apply “ SECRETARY,” 
East Harptree, Bristol. 


















«6 Dimness of Sight and Blindness is 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 14 OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Karl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. City Branch, 6 Poultry. Birming- 
ham Branch, 5 Corporation Street. 


At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 
ee PYRETICSA LINE 


It Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 
other Fever, with all Diseases having their origin in 
Poisoned Blood. Ewminently useful in Constipation, 
Feverish Colds, &c.—H. LAMPLOUGG, 123 Holborn, 
London. 















ee 
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NIVERSITY TEACHING 


in LONDON. 

COURSES of WEEKLY LECTURES (open to Men 
and Women), in connection with the LONDON 
SOCIETY for the EXTENSION of UNIVERSITY 
TEACHING, will be given during the ensuing term 
(October—December) at the following centres :—Bank 
of England, Camden Road, City of London College, 
Croydon, Dulwich, Greenwich, Hammersmith, 
Harrow, Highbury, Highgate, Kew, Kingston-on- 
Thames, Lewisham, Leytonstone, New Barnet, New 
Cross, Poplar, Putney, Sevenoaks, Stockwell, Stoke 
Newington, Surbiton, Sutton, Watford, Whitechapel, 
Wimbledon, Wood Green. 

The Subjects include Art, English History, English 
Literature, History of the French Revolution, Moral 
Philosophy, Music, Political Economy, Astronomy, 
Botany, Chemistry, Electrie‘ty, Geology, Hygiene, 
Physiography, and Zoology. 

The Lectures are accompanied by Class teaching, &c., 
and an optional examination (in writing) is held at 
the end of each course by independent examiners, 
appoiuted by a joint Board of the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge and London. On the results of 
this examination, the Universities Board awards first 
and second class certificates. 

The Certificates are now accepted by the Science 
Department as qualifying the holder without future 
examination to carn “payment on results ” as Science 
Teachers, 

The Fees vary, according to the District, from 21s 
for the course of Twelve Lectures, Classes, &c., to 1s 

For prospectus and all further information apply 
to the SECRETARY, Extension of University Teach- 
ing, 22 Albemarle Street, W. 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE. CENTRAL INSTITUTION, 
Exhibition Road, 8.W. 

Courses of Technical Instruction for Engineers, 
Manufacturers, and Teachers, under the direction 
of Prof. Henrici, LL.D., F.R.S., Prof. Unwin, 
M.Inst.C.E., Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S., and Prof, Arm- 
strong, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

The Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £60 for three 
years, the Siemens Memorial Scholarship of £50 for 
three years, and two Mitchell Scholarships of £30 
for two years, one with free education, will be 
awarded on the results of the Entrance or Matricu- 
tion Examination, to be held on TUESDAY, Septem- 
ber 29th, and on the three following days. 

The SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 
October 6th. 

For further particulars, and for the procramme of 
instruction, apply at Exhibition Road, S.W.; or at 
Gresham College, E.C. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


tad and GUILDS of LONDON 








INSTITUTE, 
FINSBURY TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

DAY DEPARTMENT for Students not under 14 
years of age. 

The College Courses provide technical instruction 
for Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, Technical 
Chemists, Builders, and Cabinet Makers. Fee for 
the session, inclusive of laboratories and workshops, 
£9. Four Saddlers’ Company Studentships of £30 for 
two years, four Mitchell Scholarships of £30 for two 
years, and the Holl Scholarship of £20 for two years 
(with free education), will be awarded on the result of 
the Entrance Examination, which will take place on 
THURSDAY, October Ist, at 10 a.m. 

The SESSION COMMENCES on 
October Sth. 

For further particulars, apply at the College, 
Leonard Street, City Road, E.C.; or at Gresham 
College, E.C. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


| | alates "3 COLLEGE, 
DUNDEE. 


MONDAY, 





The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN_on MON. 
DAY, October 12th. 

In the previous week Examinations will be held for 
Four Armitstead Scholarships and for the Smart 
Bursary in Engineering; also the Entrance Examina- 
tions for Students under 16. 

Instruction is given in Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Engineering and Drawing, 
Biology, Classics and Ancient History, English Lan- 
guage and Literature and- Modern History, French 
Language and Literature, and all Departments, com- 
prising both Day and Evening Classes, are open to 
both sexes on the same terms. The Laboratories are 
equipped with every requisite for study and research, 
and special facilities are offered for instruction in 
Electrical Engineering. 

The College is recognised by the University of 
Edinburgh for Graduation in Science to the extent of 
two out of the three years’ course required. The 
various courses are suitable for the Degree Examina- 
tions of the University of London, the Examination 
for the Indian Civil Service, and for the L.L.A. Cer- 
tificate of St. Andrews University. 

The Calendar, containing full information, may be 
had from the Booksellers. or from the Undersigned, 
price ls by post. SHIELL and SMALL, 

Secretaries. 


Eby COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 


The Trustees have Reduced the Fees at Kelly 
College to £54 per annum (for Boarders). 

_At this College Boys are prepared for the Univer- 
sities, Army, Navy, and other Examinations. 

Junior Boys prepared for the Public Schools. 

The situation is healthy ; the buildings spacious 
and airy; there is a large playground, fiyes courts, 
gymnasium, and carpenter’s shop. 

NEXT TERM begins on SEPTEMBER 251ru. 

Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 








FiASEBOURNE. — Mr. A. MAX. 
4 _WILKINSON, M.A. (Harrow and Oxford 

RECEIVES BOYS from 8 to 14 years of age, to PRE- 
PARE for the Public Schools.—For prospectus and 
references, address, Manningham House, Meads, 
Eastbourne. 








HE LONDON HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End, E. 

The SESSION 1885-6 wil COMMENCE on 
THURSDAY, October Ist, 1885. As the College will 
be in course of enlargement there will be no Public 
Distribution of Prizes this year. FOUR ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will 
be offered for competition at the end of September to 
new students. Fees for Lectures and Hospital 
Practice, 90 guineas in one paymcnt, or 100 guineas 
in three instalments. All resident and other Hospital 
appointments are free, and the holders of all the 
Resident appointments are provided with rooms and 
board entirely free of expense. The Resident 
appointments consist of Five House-Physiciancies, 
Five House-Surgeoncies, One Accoucheurship, and 
One Receiving-Room Officer. Two Dressers and 
Two Maternity Pupils also reside in the Hospital. 
Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the 
University of London, and for the Primary and 
Pass Examinations for the Fellowship of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England are held through- 
out the year. Special entries may be made for 
Medical and Surgical Practice. The London Hospital 
is now in direct communication by rail and tram with 
all parts of the metropolis, and the Metropolitan, 
Metropolitan District, East London, and South- 
Eastern Railways have stations within a minute’s 
walk of the Hospital and College. 

For prospectus and particulars apply personally 


or by letter to 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


Mile End, E. 

St: GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on 
THURSDAY, October Ist, when an Introductory 
Address will be delivered by Timothy Holmes, Esq., 
F.R.C.S., at 4 p.m. 

The following Eatrance Scholarships will be offered 
for competition :— 

1. A Scholarship, value £125, for the sons of 
medical men who have entered the School during the 
current year. 2. Two Scholarships, each of £50, 
open to all students commencing their studies. The 
subjects for these three Scholarships will be Latin, 
French, or German and Elementary Physics, and the 
examination will be held on Monday, October 5th. 

3. A Scholarship, value £90, open to all students 
who have entered the school during the current year, 
and who have passed the Cambridge Ist M.B. since 
October 1884. Subjects—Hlementary Biology, Ana- 
tomy, Physiology, and Practical Chemistry. 4. A 
Scholarship, value £75, for students who have entered 
during the current year and have passed the Oxford 
Ist M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M.B. Subjects— 
Anatomy and Physiology. The examination for these 
Scholarships will be held during the month of October. 

The following exhibitions and prizes are also open 
to students:—The William Brown £100 Exhibition, 
the William Brown £40 Exhibition, the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32, the Brackenbury Prize 
in Surgery, value £32, the Pollock Prize in Physio- 
logy, value £18, the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 
£10 10s, the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10s, General 
Proficiency Prizes for first, second, and third year 
students of £10 10s each, the Brodie Prize in Surgery, 
the Acland Prize in Medicine, the Thompson Medal, 
and Sir Charles Clarke’s Prize. 

All hospital appointments, including the two House 
Physicianships and two House Surgeonships, are 
awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the Students without additional expense of any kind. 
Clerkships and Dresszerships, and all the minor 
appointments, are given without extra fees, Several 
paid appointments, including that of Obstetric Assist- 
ant, with a salary of £100 and board and lodging, 
are awarded yearly upon the recommendation of the 
Medical School Committee. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by 
application to 

WILLIAM WADHAM, M.D., Dean. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL. 
The SESSION 1885-86 will begin on OCTOBER 6ru. 
The College supplies for persons of either sex above 
the ordinary school age the means of continuing their 
studies in Science, Languages, History, and Litera- 
ture. The hemical, Physical, Engineering, 
Geological, and Biological Laboratories are open 
daily. The Engineering Department includes Civil, 
Mechanical, and Electric Engineering, and Survey- 
ing; and special arrangements for practical work 
have been made with various Engineers in and near 
Bristol. Information with regard to the lodging of 
students may be obtained on application. Several 
Scholarships are tenable at the College. Calendar, 
containing full information, price 1s (by post, 1s 3d). 
For prospectus and further Lg apply to 
E. 8 








Registrar and Secretary. 


OLONIES. — OCCUPATION for 
PUPILS on selected STOCK and GRAIN 
FARMS and larger Estates in CANADA, TASMANIA, 
and UNITED STATES. Pupils receive regular 
monthly pay. Premium from £60, Pamphlets free. 
—FORD, RATHBONE, and CO., 21 Finsbury Pave- 
ment, London. 


EYLON.—FOR SALE.—An UNDI- 
VIDED HALF-INTEREST in two valuable 
properties in Ceylon, producing Tea, Coffee, Cinchona, 
Cocoa, and Frin. The Tea from one of the properties 
is already favourably known in the London Market. 
The other property is only now coming into bearing. 
The present proprietor will retain one-half of eac 
estate, and will manage the properties until the pur- 
chaser, if inexperienced, has acquired sufficient know- 
ledge to take over charge of one of them.—For parti- 
culars, apply to ANDERSON BROTHERS, 16 Phil- 
pot Lane, London, E.C, 
HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On 
the verge of the Atlantic, Five acres of orna- 
mental grounds. Six Lawn-Tennis Courts, 250 
rooms. Table d’Hote at separate tables, from 6 to 
8 o'clock. Large swimming bath, also private baths, 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 











AG: 
OYAL AG 
R nine ULTURay 
CIRENCESTER, 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, 


WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM oF 5 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTIC ACRES 
INSTRUCTION. 


For intending Land Owners and 0 ‘ 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, & Tan 





PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of y 
and GORDON, kK.) *!CHMoxp 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart 
"y 


» Chairman, 


M.P. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R, Nigel F. Kingscote 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. Mp ae. 
Ambrose L, Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon, Lord Lyttelton. 


For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARY List 
of Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &., apply to i; 
PRINCIPAL. , 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 6th, 


ILL HILL SCHOO, 
MIDDLESEX, N.W. Head Master—R, F 
Weymovutu, D.Lit., M.A., Fellow of University 
College, London. Assistant Masters :—T. T, Jeffery 
M.A., Peterh., Cambridge, 9th Classic in 1877; T, # 
Jackson, B.A., Lond.; A. E. Hudson, M.A., Oriel 
Coll., Oxford ; Fredk. Stock, D.Lit., M.A., Fellow of 
Univ. Coll., Lond.; E. W. Hallifax, M.A., Lond,; F 
J. Edminson, B.A., Vict.; and ‘others. Minister of 
School Chapel.—Rev. J. Radford Thomson, M.A, 
Situation exceedingly healthy. Estate over 30 acres, 
Swimming-bath, 72 feet by 30. School REOPENS 
THURSDAY, September 24th. For Prospectus, apply 
to the HEAD MASTER, at the School. 


N ILL HILL SCHOOL, 


The following FIRST CLASSES in HONOURS 
have been gained by Old Millhillians at the Univer. 
sities during the last seven years :— 

1877, Mental and Moral Science (with B.A. degree), 
Lond.; with University Scholarship, 
Experimental Physics (in Intermediate Exam. 
ination in Science), Lond.; with the Neil 
Arnott Bronze Medal. 
1878. *Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond,: 
with University Scholarship. 
Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond, 
1879, Moral Sciences Tripos, Camb. 
*Experimental Physics (with B.Sc. degree), 
Lond. ; with University Scholarship, 
First Scriptural Examination, Lond. 
1880. English (in Int. Exam. in Arts), Lond. 
1881. With B.C.L. degree, Oxf. 
Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb. 
*Law Tripos, Camb. 
Further Scriptural Examination, Lond. 
1882. Eleventh Wrangler, Camb. 
Historical Tripos, Camb. 
Also *Final Examinations of the Incorporated 
Law Society. 
1883. *Historical Tripos, Camb. 
Classical Tripos, Camb. 
1884, Historical Tripos, Camb. 
Thirty-second Wrangler, Camb. : 
The * signifies that the candidate was First in the 


First Class of Honours. 
i aaa ASYLUM, 


ALBERT 
LANCASTER. 
For the Care and Training of Idiotic, Imbecile, and 
Weak-minded Young Persons. 











Under the Patronage of Her Majesty the QUEEN, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE: 
The Right Hon. Lord WINMARLEIGH. 


This Institution, for 600 Inmates, has an Estate of 
105 acres in a charming and salubrious situation 
near the sea, It is provided with Schools, Work- 
shops, Farm, Garden, and every accommodation for 
the proper classification and training of feeble- 
minded youth. The establishment is under efficient 
medical superintendence, and there is also a well- 
equipped detached Infirmary. 

Paying Pupils (at various rates) received from any 
part of the country. 

Free Pupils, elected by the Subscribers, must 
belong to the Associated Northern Counties of 
England; and Donations and Annual Subscriptions 
for their maintenance are earnestly solicited. 


Terms, Regulations of Admission, &c., may be had 
on application to 
JAMES DIGGENS, Secretary. 


RUNTON HOUSE, Quarry Hill, 
Lancaster, is a Detached BOARDING HOUSE 
for special Private Pupils at the ROYAL 
ALBERT ASYLUM. The private grounds, two- 
and-a-half acres in extent, command fine views of 
Morecambe Bay, the Lake Mountains, &c.—For 
terms and full information, apply to Mr. JAMES 
DIGGENS, Secretary, Royal Albert Asylum, Lan- 
caster, 


50,000.—A MANUFACTURING 

FIRM of the highest eminence, having a largé 
working Capital doing a return of £900, per 
annum, at a net profit of £40,000, REQUIRE the 
ABOVE in one or more sums, to replace capital 
a out. Eight per cent. will be giver, and the 
allest av allowed to a bond-fide enquirer. 
Address, THEOBALD BROTHERS and MIALL, 
Chartered Accountants, 23 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. 
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re 
er, who is leaving the neigh- 
BY onder of tO or House, East Acton (five minutes’ 
walk from Acton Station, N.L.R.).—Important 
fal of the Library of Books (5,000), Pictures, and 
. vings (b Tilburg, Etty, Maclise, Roberts, 
} mew ales de Kegher, Nicolas Berghun, 
a Bryant, &c.), horses, carriages, cows, 
vonltry, plants, surplus furniture, and outdoor 


foe J. P. HOPE will SELL by 
M ‘AUCTION, on the Premises, op TUESDAY, 

nber 22nd, and Two Following Days, at 12 for 1 
Bepte xk each day. On View day prior.—Catalogues 
cow eady) may be had at the Mart, Tokenhouse 
(oe "E.G.; of Messrs. REYNELU and SON, 44 
iawey Lane, W.C.; and of the AUCTIONEER, 


North London Station, Acton, W 


HE CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
DEPOSIT, 
61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
is nghold was formally opened for business 

b bi on Mayor on May 7th, a the public are now 
invited (on presentation of card) to inspect any of the 
safes and strong-rooms which may remain unoccupied, 
when the Manager will furnish full particulars of 
rents, charges, &c. ; 

The renters of safes have the use of convenient 
writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 
gislares Baise tabibeditona 








For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 28 Gd in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, ities 
BANBURY. 


‘THE PATENT 


BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, 
Asused in the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER- 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, c., 
enable an exact adjustment of Shelves 

to be made without trouble. 


Hookham’s Patent 


PICTURE LINE AND FASTENERS 


Afford the most secure and easy means of hanging 
Pictures, 


CURRELL’S PATENT VENTILATORS 


Secure a regular supply of fresh air, without 
draught, at a very small cost. 
Illustrations and particulars sent POST-FREE 
on application to 


WILLIAM TONKS AND SON, 
MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
PRIZE MEDALS :— 

London, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1862; 
Paris, Silver, 1867; London, 19874. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
y WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 











; “GOLD MEDAL. 
| Caleutta Exhibition, 1884. 
FRY’S' oe 
| BYRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 





| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA yess COCOA EXTRACT. 
“* Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. Stoppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
| TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
e PILLS.—Heatu’s DEFENCES.—None save the 
: rongest can with impunity pass through the sudden 
Transitions from wet to dry, from cold to muggy 
weather so prevalent during the autumnal and early 
oo months. Influenza, bronchitis, cough, sore- 
of nee or quinsey, will attack those most watchful 
cane eir health ; but they can readily arrest any of 
hic complaints by rubbing Holloway’s Ointment 
eat a day upon the skin over tho affected parts, 
bm by assisting its corrective action with appropriate 
on of his Pills. This well-known, safe, and easy 
son of treatment efficiently protects the invalid 
oth from present and future danger without weak- 


pda even disturbing the system in the slightest 








DISCOUNT, 8d in the SHILLING, 
ATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


*ALL NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings. Catalogues free, 





BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &c. 


Post Orders Promptly Executed. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital .. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund re “an ees £970,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors £3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


2D. 








FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 
Oapital Fully Subscribed... eee «+» £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about one ons se 875,000 
TotaL INVESTED Funps Upwarps oF Two MILLIons. 
Total net Annual Income exceeds «-e £1,200,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


THE 
IVERPOOL and LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 

Total Invested Fands ........0...se.ccseereeee . £6,911,400. 
The magnitude of the Company’s business enables 

it to accept Insurances on the most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AIll descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates, Par- 
ticipating Policies under new Table, payable at fixed 
age or previous death. 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 33s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured in the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Polic‘es in force.—Reviving 
Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims, 

OFFICES. 

Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 

Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 

Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents. 

Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices : Cornhill, and Charing Cross. 


pores ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 
BY THRE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 
CHAIRMAN ... .» HARvIE M. Farquayar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
ocal Agents, cr 
West-Exnp OrricE—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; 
OR AT THE 

Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
ality. 
” WILLIAM C. ee} Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 
The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Mil ions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
possession, and no rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
of the Birkbeck Building Society, 29 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes.—Apply at the Office of the Birk- 
beck Freehold Land Society, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 




















POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES IN 3 VOLS. 


DOROTHY DRAKE, By 


FREDERICK H, Moore. 2 vols. 


WHAT'S HIS OFFENCE? By 


the Author of “ The Two Miss Flemings,”’ &e. 


The VERGE of NIGHT. By Percy 


Grea, Author of ‘‘ Ivy, Cousin and Bride,” &c. 


The LAW FORBIDS. By 


KATHARINE Kine, Author of “ The Queen of the 
Regiment.”’ 


SNOW in HARVEST. By Ida 


AsHWoRTH Tay Lor, Author of “ Venus’ Doves.” 


A FAIRE DAMZELL. By 


Esme STUART. [Next week. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH 
ORATIONS. 


With Introductions and Explanatory Notes, 
By CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, 
3 vols. 16mo, Roxburgh binding, gilt tops, in elegant 
cloth box, 15s; without box, 13s 6 
Uniform with the above. 
REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN ORATIONS, 
‘Good English and stirring eloquence, to say 
nothing of noble sentiment.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Sq., London, E.C 





In the press, gratis, and post free. 
A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of 
the LIBRARY of the late ROBERT SMYTHE 
STEWART, Esq., of Nottingham, comprising many 
valuable and interesting Books, with an Appendix of 
his Collection of Works of Scottish Interest. Now 
on sale by 
Wo. WirtHers, 25 Loseby Lane, Leicester. 





Just published, Svo, 1s. 
HURCH and STATE in INDIA: 
a Minute. By the Hon. Tueopore C. Hore, 
C.S.1., C.I.E., Ordinary Member of the Council of the 
Governor-General of India. Dated September 27th, 
1833. Edited with a Preface and Notes by H. J. 
Matraew, M.A., Archdeacon of Lahore. 
Rivrnetons, Waterloo Place, London, 





Price 2s, post-free. 


HE MORAL UNITY of 
HUMANITY. 

The Key to the Evangelical Theory; or, The Way 
to Conscious Union with God through Faith in Christ 
rationally indicated. 

By R. BROWN. 
London: ELLIOT STOCK, 
2 Paternoster Row. 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
—The OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR for 
the Session 1885-6. Price 33; by post, 33 6d. 
game J.E.Cornisu. London: MacmILLan 
nd Co, 





a 


TAMMERERS and STUTTERERS 
should read a little BOOK, written by Mr. B. 
BEASLEY, who CURED HIMSELF after suffering for more 
than 30 years.—Green Bank House, Hall Green, near 
Birmingham. Free for thirteen stamps, 








Twelfth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only 
Successful Method of Curing these Diseases, By 
Rosert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &e. 
London: C. MircHEeLu and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; Srmpgtn, MARSHALL, and Co, 


HE PREVENTION of WASTE of 
WATER.—See the BUILDER (price 4d, by 
post, 44d; Annual Subscription, 19s) ; also for Lilus- 
trations of the New Jamaica Coffee House, Cornhill ; 
Additions at Naworth Castle; and Sketches in and 
near Banbury; together with Articles on Anthors in 
London—Ventilation of New Theatre at Nice— 
Antiquities of Tong—Invention3 Exhibition, &e.— 
46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 








ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 
Lord TENNYSON. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 


TRUSTEES. 

Earlof CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY, 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


At ali Booksellers, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


LETTERS from HELL. 


Edited by Dr. Gzorge Macponautp. Eighth 
Thousand, 
CHURCH TIMES, 

“The work may be regarded from different points 
of view—as a work of fiction, as a study of one part of 
the problem of future existence, or as a little treatise 
in ethics; but the verdict in any case will be the same, 
and the readers who may feel least disposed to allow 
the book to affect their lives and work will , without 
doubt, acknowledge its intrinsic worth.” 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
In 3 vols. crown 8v0. 
By the AUTHOR cf ‘ FARBARA HEATHCOTE’S 
TRIAL,” &e. 
FOR LILIA &. 


By R. N. CAREY, 


Author of “ Nellic’s Memories,” “ Robert Ord’s 
Atonement,” &c. 





By the AUTHOR of “FASCINATION.” 


SISTERS-IN-LAW. By Lady 


Margaret Masenpre, Author of “The Turn of 
the Tide,” &c. 3 vols. 
WHITEHALL REVIEW. 
**¢Sisters-in-Law ’ is one of the most fascinating of 
books, and we can imagine its proving a source of ex- 
treme pleasure to its readers.” 





By the AUTHOR of “TWO WOMEN,” 


Mrs. HOLLYER. By 


GEORGIANA M. Crarx, Author of “ Godfrey 
Heistune,” &c. 3 vols, 
SOCIETY. 
“A bright and clever story, readable with pleasure 
from cover to cover, is Miss Craik’s latest novel.” 





Tn 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
Mrs, LYNN LINTON’S 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 
CHRISTOPHER KIRKLAND, 
DAILY NEWS. 

“Will be widely read, much discussed, variously 
criticised, largely blamed, strongly liked. This is 
bnt to say it will be popular, for a popular work is 
not always one universally praised by the critics.” 





By the AUTHOR of ‘‘'A NILE NOVEL,” &c 
Just ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


ANDROMEDA. By George 


Friemina, Author of “ Mirage,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NEW BOOK by Dr. MARCUS DODS. 
This day, price 33 64, cloth, 
THE PARABLES OF OUR’ LORD. 
AS RECORDED BY ST. LUKE, 


Works by THE Same AvrHor. 
The a as RECORDED by ST. MATTHEW, 
s 6d. 





scaneae IRON AGE. Sketches of the Period of 
the Judges. Four th Edition, 3s 6d, 
The PRAYER that TEACHES to PRAY. Fifth 
Edition, 2s 6d. 
MOHAMMED, BUDDHA, and CHRIST. 3s 60. 
ISAAC, JACOB, and JOSEPH. 3s 6d. 
London : HODDER nih STOUGHTON, 
27 Pater noster Row. 





Lately published, price 1s, New Work by Rev. R. F. 
HesskFy, late Fe Mow and Tutor of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, ‘Author of “ The 20,000 Clergy and the Present 
Crisis.” On the S. P. C. K, list. 
DRIFTING INTO UNBELIEF: 
AN APPEAL TO THINKING MEN, 

‘It may be said generally that he seems to be en- 
deavouring to solve the problera,—How can Christian 
eviddhces be placed before the mind in such a form as 
to invite and kindle with enthusiam instead of chilling 
and repelling ?...... We lay down the appeal with re- 
Inciance, recommending the book very strongly to all 
whom it may concern.” 


SKEFFINGTON and CO , 163 Piccadilly, London, VW 











THE LIFE OF 
THOMAS WAULESS, PEASAN?® 


1 vol. demy'8vo, 10s 6d. 








“A painfully realistic story of peasant life half a century ago..,... Told with great 
earnestness and realism...... Deeply touching and spirit-stirring.””—Scotsman. 








‘“‘ Nothing more powerful has been done since Mrs. Lynn Linton wrote ‘Joshua David 
son.’ ’—Manchester Guardian. 





‘‘ Wauless’s story, such as itis, is told with much power......It is prob: vbiy not a bad 
electioneering move to publish it on the eve of a general election.” —Athenwum. 





Manchester: JOHN DALE and A. HEYWOOD and SON, 
London: SIMPKIN; and of all Booksellers and Libraries. 








Second Edition, containing the TEACHING of the TWELVE APOSTLES. Richly Illustrated, 620 DP., 163, 
BACKHOUSE AND TYLOR’S 
EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. 


“ Well digested in matter, and attractive in form.”’—Athenevuin. 


“One of the most remarkable books that has lately fallen into our hands. It isa hi st wy “e * Early 
Church, on the principles of tha Friends, Written by one of the community, it is nevertueless instinet with 
taste and relish for Catholic antiquity, and illustrated by a series of interesting phot ozra} ates $ such as we 
have seen in no other work of the kind.’’—London Quarterly Review. 

f . ne could be more laudable than the moderation and candour which are shown throughout.’— 
pectator. 











HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., Paternoster Row, London. 





THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 281 REGENT STREET; 
and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 





SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


The Surplus Copies of many Leading Books of the Past and Present Season are now on sale at greitly 
reduced prices. Catalogues on application, 





All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained from 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And from all Booksellers in connection with the Library, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street; 


231 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FORM 
OF MILK FOOD. 


MILK 





CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 


No Digestion necessary. 


A Restorative and Delicious Beverage 
for all of Weak Digestion. (PATENT). 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 


- READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by ordor through any Bookseller or Newsagent, r at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 








FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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BLACKIE AND SON’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


READING 
MPREHENSIVE READERS. Fully 


na bound in cloth. 
fe — as 63. Standard IV., 1s 3d. 
IL, Sd. ” V., 1s 3d. 
* _ TIL, 13. soy... Mia Be Sake 
Primer I., 234; Primor IL, 3d; Full Primer, 4d. 


GRADED READERS. Fully Mlus- 
trated and bound in cloth. a 

Standard I., 81. Standard IV., 1s 3d. 

II., Sd. ‘a V., ls 3d, 

Iil., 1s. ” VI., 1s 3d. 

primer I., 24d; Primer IL, 3d; Full Primer, 4d, 
READINGS from STANDARD 
AUTHORS. With Notes, &c. Bound in cloth, 
Robinson Crusoe. 1s 34, | Sir Walter Scott. 13 3d, 

Addison’s Spectator, 1s 3d. 

POETICAL READER: Selections 


from Standard Anthors. Cloth, 1s 61. 


The SHAKESPEARE READER: 


Extracts from Shakespeare, with Notes. Cloth, 


le. 
The BRITISH BIOGRAPHICAL 


READER. Sketches of Prominent Men, by the 
best Authors. With Notes and Portraits, Cloth, 


The NEWSPAPER READER. Selec- 


tions from Leading Journals of the Nineteenth 
Century on Prominent Events of the Day. Cloth, 


2s. 

LONDON, PAST and PRESENT. A 
Reading Book for Elementary Schools. With 
Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 

WRITING. 

VERE FOSTER’S COPY-BOOKS, for 
Elementary Schools, Twenty Numbers, at 2d cach, 

Half Text. 

Elementary, Small Round Hand, 
apitals, Short Words, and Figures. 
Sentences in Round Hand. 

1, 6, 64, 7, 8,9, Sentences, small by 









10. Plain and Ornamental Lettering, 

11, 114, 12, 123, 13, 14, 15, Exercise Books, 
variously raled, 

X. Copy-Book Protector and Blotter, 1d, 


VERE FOSTER’S COPY -BOOKS. 
PALMERSTON SERIES. Adapted to the 

ndations of the Civil Service Com- 

miss With Red and Blue Ruling. Eleven 

Numbers, at 3d each. 

1, Stroke:, Easy Letters, Short Wor /s. 

2, Short and Long Letters, Easy Words, Figures. 

3, Capitals, Short Words, and Figures. 

. Sentences of Short Words (Proverbs and Axioms). 
5, Easy Sentences (Maxims, Morals, and Precepts). 
6,7, 8, 9,19. Sentences (Wise Sayings, Quotations, 

Aphorisms, small by degrees), 
ll, Plain aud Ornamental Lettering. 


ARITHMETIC. 
ARITHMETIC for the STANDARDS. 


In cloth. Standards I., II., III., 2}d each; 
Standard IV., 34; Standards V., VI., VII, 4d 









each, 
The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 
Cloth, 1s ; or with Answers, 1s 6d. The Answers 


separately, 6d. 

A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, on an 
entirely New Method. By Jonn_ Jackson, 
Commercial and Grammar School, Belfast. 
Cloth, 4s, 

CLARKSON’S ARITHMETICAL 
TEST-CARDS. For Standards II, to VII, 
Price Js each Standard. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC: designed 
to give the power of ready solution. Cloth, 6d. 

EXAMINATION ARITHMETIC. 
Problems and Exercises selected from Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examination Papers, &c. Cloth, 
23; KEY, 4s 6d, 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. With 
Answers. Cloth, 23, 

ALGEBRA up to and_ including 
Equations of the First Degree. By J. G. Kerr, 
M.A, Cloth, 1s 3d; KEY, 6d, 

ALGEBRAIC FACTORS. How to 
Find them and How to Use them. By W. T, 
Knraut, F.S.Se, Lond. Cloth, 1s 6d, 

ELEMENTARY MENSURATION, 


Lines, Surfaces, and Solids, With numerous 
Exercises, Cloth, 10d. 


GRAMMAR, 

GRAMMAR for the STANDARDS. 
Incloth. Standards II., III.,2d each; Standards 
IV., V., 3d each; Standards VI, and VIL, 4d. 

COMPLETE ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
and ANALYSIS, Cloth, 1s. 

TEST-CARDS in GRAMMAR and 
pot yor for Standards II, to VI. Price 9d 

COMPENDIOUS ENGLISH GRAM- 


MAR, with Exercise _ Gt 
Cloth, 13 6d, xercises, For Intermediate Schools. 











GRAMMAR (Continued). 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION EXER- 


CISES. Comprising Short Stories, Subjects and 
Hints for Essays, Rules and Models for Letters, 
&e. Cloth, ls. _ 


DRAWING. 
POYNTER'S SOUTH KENSINGTON 


DRAWING-BOOKS,. Produced under the super- 
intendence of E. J. Poynter, R.A., and sanctioned 
by the Committee of Council on Hducation, 
Frechand, Elementary. 2 Books, 6d each. 
a First Grade, Ornament. 6 Books, 6d each, 
‘a First Grade, Plants, 6 Books, 6d each, 
oe Second Grade. 4 Books, 1s each. 
Elementary Human Figure. 4 Books, 13 each, 
Advanced Human Figure. 3 Books, 2s each. 
Figures from Raphael’s Cartoons. 4 Books, 23 each. 
Elementary Perspective. +4 Books,1s each; or 1 vol., 
cloth, 5s. 


POYNTER'S SOUTH KENSINGTON 
DRAWING-CARDS. Sanctioned by the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. 

Freehand, Elementary. 4 Packets, 9d each. 
~ First Grade, Ornament. 6 Packets, ls each. 
“ First Grade, Plants. 6 Packets, 1s each, 
2 Second Grade, 4 Packets, 1s 6d each. 


VERE FOSTER’S DRAWING-BOOKS. 
Approved by the Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington. In 50 Numbers, at 3d each. 

A 1—2. Elementary. J 1—4. Trees, 

B 1—2. Simple Objects. K 1—4. Landscape. 

C 1—2. Domestic Objects. | M 1—4. Marine. 

D 1—2. Leaves. O 1—10, Animals. 

E 1—2, Plants. Q 1—4. Human Figure. 

G 1—2. Flowers. K 1—3. Geometry. 

I 1—4, Ornament. T 1—4. Mechanical. 

Z Blanck Exercise Book. 


VERE FOSTER’S DRAWING CARDS. 


Approved by the Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington. 
First Grade, Set I. Familiar Objects. Is. 
First Grade, Set II. Leaf Form. ls. 
First Grade, Set III. Elementary Ornament. ls. 
Second Grade. Advanced Ornament. 2:3, 
Animals. By Harrison Weir. 1s 6d. 


VERE FOSTER’S WATER-COLOUR 
BOOKS. Facsimiles of original Water-Colour 
Drawings, with numerous Pencil Illustrations, 
and Practical Instructions. 

Painting for Beginners. First Stage. In 3 
parts, 6d each; orl vol., cloth, 2s 6d. 

Painting for Beginners. Second Stage. In6 
parts, 6d each; or 1 vol., cloth, 43. 

Simple Lessons in Flower Painting. In4vols., 
6d each ; or 1 vol., cloth, 33, 

Simple Lessons in Landscape Painting, In 4 
parts, 6 each ; or 1 vol., cloth, 3s. 

Simple Lessons in Marine Painting, In4parts, 
6d each; or 1 vol, cloth, 33. 

Easy Studies in Water Colours, In 3 parts, 
1s 6d each ; or 1 vol., cloth, 63, 

Sketches in Water Colours. In 3 parts,1s 6d 
each; or 1 vol, cloth, 63. 

Studies of Trees. In 8 parts, 1s each; or cloth, 
First Series, 5s; Second Series, 5s. 

Advanced Studies in Flower Painting. In 6 
parts, ls each; or 1 vol., cloth, 7s 6d, 

Lessons in the Art of Illuminating. In 4 
parts, ls each ; or i vol., cloth, 6s. 


~ LATIN. 
Dr. BURNS’S PRAXIS PRIMARIA: 


Progressive Exercises in writing Latin, with 
Notes. Seventh Edition. Cloth, 2a. KEY, 3s 6d. 


MYTHOLOGY. 


The MYTHS and LEGENDS of 
ANCIENT GREECE and ROME. For Schools 
and Private Students. By E. M. Berens. Illas- 
trated from Antique Sculptures. Cloth, 3s, 


ELOCUTION. 
SELECT READINGS and RECITA- 


TIONS. With Rules and Exercises on Pronun- 
ciation, Gesture, Tone, and Emphasis. By Gro. 
W. Barwuam, Teacher of Elocution in the Glas- 
gow University. Cloth, 2s 6d. 


SCRIPTURE. 
SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY and its 


TEACHINGS. For Bible Olasses and Sunday 
Schools, By Josep Hassett, A.K.C.,, London, 
Author of “Common Things,” &. Cloth, 2s 6d, 


METHOD. 
A MANUAL of METHOD in TEACH- 


ING. Intended for Government Inspected 
Schools, and for the Use of Students in Training 
Colleges. By A, Park, F.R.G.S, Interleaved 
with ruled paper. Fourth Edition, Cloth, 2a, 


SCIENCE, 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. Translated and Edited by J. D. 
Everett, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the Queen’s College, Belfast. Eighth Edition, 
Revised, with 783 Engravings on Wood and 3 
Coloured Plates. Medium 8vo, cloth, 188; also 
in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each. 

Part I. Mechanics, Hydrostatics, &c, 
Part II. Heat. 

Part III. Electricity and Magnetism. 
Part LV. Sound and Light, 











SCIENCE (Continued). 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of 
PHYSICS. By J. D. Everett, F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in Queen's College, Belfast. 
oy Woodceuts. Third Edition, Revised, Cloth 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 


By R. H. Pryxerton, B.A., Oxon. Cloth, 2s 6d. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. Illustrated 
by Coloured Plates and Diagrams, with the 
Names printed in red on the actual parta. Cloth, 

AGRICULTURE. With Illustrations. 
Cloth, ls. 


BOTANY . With Illustrations. Cloth, 
3, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. With 


Illustrations. Cloth, 1s 6d. 


MAGNETISM and ELECTRICITY. 


With Illustrations. Cloth, ls. 


COMMON THINGS and ELEMEN- 
TARY SCIENCE, in the form of Object Lessons, 
By JoserH Hassetn, A.K.C., Lond. Sixth 
Thousand. Cloth, 3s 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
GEOGRAPHICAL READERS, By W. 


G. Baxrr, B.A., Lecturer at Cheltenham Triin- 

ing College. Llustrated by Woodcuts, Maps, and 

Diagrams, and bound in cloth. 

Standard I. Introductory. 7d. 

ss II. Definitions. 8d. 

+» III. England and Wales. 1s. 

1» IV. Scotland, Ireland, and the Colonies. 
Is 6d, 

pm V. Europe. 1s 6d. 

» VI. Asia, Africa, and America, 2s. 

» VII, The Ocean, Currents, and Tides, 
Planetary System, &. Is 6d. 


An ATLAS to accompany the 


Geographical Readers, consisting of 17 Coloured 
Maps, 4d. 


MAP DRAWING COPIES. Adapted 


for School Exercise and the Government Exami- 
nations. Cloth, ls 3d, 


HISTORY. 
HISTORICAL READERS. By George 


Grrung. With numerous Woodcuts. 
Standard III. From Earliest Times to End of the 

Plantagenet Period. Cloth, ls. 

» IV. Continuation to Latest Times. Cloth, 
s 3d, 

- V. Fuller History, from Earliest Times to 
End of the Tudor Period, Cloth, 
ls 6d, 

“VI. Continuation to Latest Times. Cloth, 


s 6d. 


AHISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 
With Illustrations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, 
and Plans. By EpGar SANDERSON, M.A., late 
Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge, Cloth, 2s 6d. 


OUTLINES of the WORLD'S 
HISTORY, Ancient, Medisval, and Modern. By 
Epa@ar Sanprrson, M.A., Author of “ A History 
of the British Empire,” &c, With Woodcuts and 
Maps, cloth, 63 6d, 

An EPITOME of GENERAL 
HISTORY, Ancient, Medimval,and Modern. By 
Cart Prortz. Translated, with Additions, by 
W. H. Tinimneuast. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


A SYNOPSIS of ENGLISH 
HISTORY ; or, Historical Note-Book, For the 
Use of Students. By Hersert WILLS, Cloth, 23, 





SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. With 
Notes, cloth, 8d each. 


King Richard II, 
Henry the Eighth. Merchant of Venice, 
King John, The Tempest. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Book I. 


With Notes, Cloth, 10d, 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES: 
The Prologue, With Notes. Cloth, ls 6d. 


A SERIES of SELECTIONS from the 


POETS, in Eighteen Books. Cloth, 3d. each. 


DICTIONARIES. 
OGILVIE’S STUDENT'S ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY : Etymological, Pronouncing, and 
Explanatory. With about 300 Engravings on 
Wood. Roxburgh, 7s 6d.; half-calf, 10s 6d. 


OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Abridged from 
the “Student’s Dictionary.” Cloth, 2s 6d.; 
Roxburgh, 33 6d. 





Julius Caesar. 


*,* FULLY DETAILED LISTS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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SSRS. MA€MILLAN AND CO’S 


a a <= LIST OF 


FORTHCOMING. “AND RECENT SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKs . 





CLASSIGS. i 

ELEMENTARY CLASSICS—NewW Volumes. : 

AESCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS . “VINCTUS. Edited, 

.with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by Rev, H, M, StHPHENsSON, 
M.A., Head Master of St. Peter ’s-Sehool, York, .18mo. Ehmtaptately. 


CICERO. —DE AMICITIA. Edited, -with Notes, 
Vocabulary, and Biographical Index, by E. 8. Suvcxs¢hon, M.A. 18mo, 
8 

- XENOPHON.—The STORY. of CYRUS. Selected 
from the Cyropaedia, and Edited, with Notes, eae. , ica Exercises, 
by Rev. A. H. Cooke, M.A. [Inmediately. 

CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volum 

ANDOCIDES.—DE MYSTERIIS. ‘Raited: by. W. J. 
Hicki£, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, late Assistant-Master in 
Denstone College. Feap. 8vo, 23 6d. 


HORACE.—The EPISTLES and ARS POETICA: Edited 
by A. S. WiLkins, M-A., LL.D., Professor of Latin in Owens College, 
Socashester, Examiner in Classics to the University of, London. 6s. 


LIVY. Books XXIII. and. aay. Edited by G. C. 
Macavtay, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby. * Inmediately. 
*,* This Edition will be ‘uniform with Mr. Capes's well-known Edition of Books 
_XXI. and XXII. 


A GREEK GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 

* By James Haprey, late Professor in Yale College, Revised and in part Re- 
written hy FREDERIC DE Forest ALLEN, Professor in Harvard College. 
‘Crown 8yvo, 6s. 

The Academy says :—“ The hook thug contains the fruits of the labours of Curtius, 
the newer philologists, Cobet and Goodwin; andthe editor’s name is proof that 
it has been put together es sound knowledge and sound judgment.” 

NEW LATIN COURSE 

MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. FIRST YEAR. By 
“A. M. Cook; M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. Globe 8yvo, 2s 6d. 

This Course differs frofi~ektsbing~ books, mainly in being. easier. and more 
abundantly supplied with"examples im illustration each rule. 
LATIN PROSE after ‘the BEST AUTHORS. Part I. 

CAESARIAN PROSE. By F: P. SimePsoay B. Ai, Balliol College, Oxford. 
Globe 8vo, 2s.6d. 

An ENTRODUCTION to. LATIN’. ELEGIAC VERSE 
COMPOSITION. By J. H. Lupron, M:A¥ Sur-Master of St. Paul's School, 
and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, ‘Oambridge.- Globe 8vo, 2s 6d. 

A KEY to RUST’S FIRST STEPS to LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION: By W. M. Yartss, Assistant Master in the High School, 
Sale. 18mo, 3s 6d, 

PASSAGES for TRANSLATION. from GREEK into 
ENGLISH 4 ENGLISH into GREEK. Selected, with Introduction and 


Indices, by Re y. Hxuis C. MackiE, Assistant-Master in Heversham Grammar 
*chool. Globe 8v0. [In — 


SCIENCE. 





A TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. By Sir H. E. Roscoe, 


F.R.S., and C. SchoRtemmesr, F.R.S., Proféssors of Chemistry in the Owens 
College, Victoria University, Manchester. Vol. IV., ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Demy 8 vO. (Shortly. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. A Series of Lectures delivered 
in 1868 before the Society of Apothecaries of London. By Sir Henry E. 
Loscokr, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Owens College, Victoria 
University, Manchester. Fourth Edition, Revised and considerably Enlarged 
by the Author and ArTHUR ScuvsTER, F.R.S., Professor of Applied Mechanics 
in the Victoria University. With numerous Illustrations and Plates. Demy 

r {In October. 


t 8vod. 
COMPOUNDS of CARBON; or, Organic Chemistry, an 


Introduction to the Study of. By Ina RemSEN, Professor of Chemistry in 
the Johns Hopkins University. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d, 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
By Batrour Stewart, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., eg sor of Physics, Victoria 
University, Owens College, Manchester ; and W. W. HaLpaneE GEE, Demon- 
strator and Assistant Lecturer in Physic:, Owens College. Vol. I, GENERAL 
PHYSICAL PROCESSES. With Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

~The Atheneum says:—“It is clearly and judiciously written, and is a great 
advance ° upon anything of ‘the same kind* previously existing in the English 
language.” 


TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., 


Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. With 
numerous Illustrations. Second Edition (Fifth — Revised and En- 
larged. Mediunr 8vo, 28s. 


A .TEXT-BOOK. of PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY and 
* - PATHOGENESIS. By Ernst Zina nr, Professor of Pathological Anatomy 
in the University of Tibingen. Tratislated and Edited for English Students 
by DonaLp Macatister, M.A., M.D., B.Sc:, M.R.C.P., Fellow-and. Medical 
.Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Physician to. Addenbrooke’s 
Hospital, and University Lecturer.in Medicine. Wie Seneriey: ee. 
8vo. Part II. Special athological Anatomy. Sections IX.-X 
ETintnediately. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION in BOTANY, A COURSE of. 
By F. O. Bower, M.A., F.L.S., and Sypney H. Vines, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
With a Preface by Ww. T. THISTLETON Dyer, M A., C.M.G., F. R. 5., &e. Part 
I, Phanerogamae—Pteridophyta. Crown 8y0, 63. 


An INTRODUCTION to the OSTEOLOGY of the 
MAMMALIA. Being the Substance of a Course of Lectures delivered * the 
Royal College of Surgeons. By W. H. Frowenr, F.R.S., F.R.C.S.,&c. With 
Illustrations, A New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. i Teinedsately. 


‘An ATLAS of PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. 


By G. B. Howes, Demonstrator of Biology, Normal School of Science and 
Royal School of Mines; Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy, St. George’s 
Hospital Medical School, London. With a preface by Tuomas Henry 
Htxvey, P.R.S. Small K ‘olio, 14s, 





MATHEMATICS, 
A NEW ALGEBRA for SCHOOL 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS. By H. §. Hall, 
B.A., formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Master of ¢ 
Military and Engineering Side, Clifton Colleze, and 8. R. KNIGHt, tie 
formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, late Assistant. Maste 
Marlborough College. In Globe 8vo, 33 6d; with Answers, 4s 6d, r at 


A TREATISE on DIFFERENTIAL EQUATION Ss. 
- Forsytu, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, , Cambridge 
vo. immediate” 
DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 
Practical Treatise. By A. G. GREENHILL, M.A., Professor of Mathematics to 
the Senior Class of Artillery Officers, Woolw ich, Examiner in Mathematics at 
the University of London. Crown 80. (In September, 


A TREATISE on the CALCULUS of VARIATIONS, 
Arranged with the purpose of Introducing, as well as Illustrating, its 
Principles to the Reader by means of Problems, and Designed to Present i in 
all Important Particulars a Complete View of the Present State of the 
Science. By Lewis Burret Cartt, A.M. Demy 8vo, 21s, 


A TEX?-BOOK of the METHOD of LEAST SQUARES, By 
MANSFIELD MERRIMAN, Professor of Civil Engineering at Lehigh University, 
Member of Be J American Philosophical Society, American Association for the 

American Society of Civil Engineers’ Club of 

Philadelphia, FE ern Geometervereins, &c. Demy 8vo, 8s 64. 

CURVE TRACING in CARTESIAN CO-ORDINATES, By 


WILLIAM Wootsey Jounson, Professor of Mathematics at the United 
Naval Acadenty. Crown 80, 4s 6d. — 


A CONSTRUCTIVE TREATISE on PLANE CURVES, 


By T. H. Eacuxs, M-A., of the Royal Indian Engineering College, Cooper’ 
Hill. With Iilustrations, crown Svo. Tu Se spinel , 


MOD&RN LANGUAGES. 
FOREIGN SCHOOL. CLASSICS. Edited by G. Eugene 


* Fasnacut, Assistant Master in Westminster School. New Volumes, 


SANDEAU, JULES.—MADEMOISELLE de la 
SEIGLIERE. Edited by H. C. Steet, M.A., Assistant Master in the 
Modern Side at Wellington College. 18mo, 1s 6d. 


VOLTAIRE.—CHARLES XII. Edited, with Historical 


and Grammatical Notes, by G. E. Fasnacut, Assistant Master in West. 
miusfer School. 18mo, 3s 6d. 


DUMAS, ALEXANDRE.—Les DEMOISELLES de 
s ST. OYR. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Victor Oger, Lecturer 
. at University College, Liverpool. 18mo. (In September, 


PRIMARY. SERIES of FRENCH and GERMAN 
READING BOOKS. Edited by G. EuGENE Fasnacut, Assistant Master in 
Westminster School. New Volumes, 


DE MAISTRE—La JEUNE SIBERIENNE et le 
LEPREUX de la CITE D’AOSTE. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary, by S. BARLET, B.Sc., Aséistant Master in the Mercers’ 

~ School. Globe 8vo, 1s 6d, 


GRIMM.—KINDER und HAUSMARCHEN. Selected 
and; Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by G. E. Fasnacut, Assistant 
Master in Westminster School. Illustrated. Globe 8vo, 2s. 


HAUFF.—DIE KARAVANE. Edited, with Notes and 


Vocabulary, by Herman Hager, Ph.D., Lecturer at the Owens College, 
Manchester. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. [Immediately. 

LA FONTAINE.—FABLES. A Selection. With In- 
troduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by L. M. Mortarty, B.A, late 
Assistant Master in Rossall School. With Illustrations by RanpoLru 
CaLpECOTT. Glube 8vo, 2s. 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. 
FIRST YEAR. Containing an Introduction to the German Order of Words, 
with Copious Examples, Extracts from German Authors in Prose and Poetry, 
Notes, and Vocabularies. By G. Eugene Fasnacut, Assistant Master in 
Westminster School, Editor of Macmillan’s “Series of Foreign School 
Classies.’? Globe Svo, 23 6d. 

The Journal of Education says:—* The passages are well chosen—not hack- 
neyed—simple, and interesting. Full help is given; two-thirds of the book are 
notes.and vocabulary. An introduction gives clearly the chief rules for the order 
of words. A very thorough piece of work.’ 
DANTE.—The PARADISO of DANTE. Edited, with 

Translation and Notes, by A. J. Butter, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Crown 8yvo. [In the press. 
FRENCH ROOTS and their FAMILIES. By Eugene 


PELLISSIER, Lecturer at University College, and at Clifton College, Bristol. 


Globe 8vo. eh ines [In September. 
HISTORY. 
SCHOOL EDITION of Dr. ARNOLD’S SECOND PUNIC WAR. 
The HISTORY of the SECOND PUNIC WAR. By Thomas 


ARNOLD, D.D. Edited, with Notes, by W. T. ARNOLD, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


fli [In October. 
THEOLOGY. 
NEW BOOK by the BISHOP of DURHAM. 

The APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. S. Ignatius—S. 
Polycarp. Revised Texts with Introluctions, Notes, Dissertations, avd 
Translations. By J. B. Ligutroot, D.D., D.0.L., LL.D., Bishop of Durham. 
Two Volumes in Bsa Demy 8v0, 483, 

REEK TESTAMENT for SCHOOLS. 

The NEW TESTAMENT in the ORIGINAL GREEK. The 
Text revised by BRooKE Foss Westcott, D.D., and FENTON JOHN ANTHOST 
Hort, D.D. An Edition for Schools. 12mo, cloth, 4s 64; 18mo, roan, red 
edges, 5s 6d. 

BIBLE READINGS from the PENTATEUCH and the BOOK 
of JOSHUA. Arranged and Edited by the Rev. Joun A. Cross. Globe 8vo, 2364. 











CATALOGUES of MACMILLAN and 00S Educational Works, Prize.Books, and other Publications, free on application. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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